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In  Los  Angeles,  no 
other  newspaper  beats 
the  Daily  News  for: 


7!r  General  Excellence 
Investigative  Reporting 
News  Writing 
7!r  Headiines 
i^r  Feature  Photo 


“Beat  L.A.!”  Over  the  years,  it  has  hecome  a  familiar  chant  to  sports  fans 
throughout  the  country.  But  here  at  the  L.A.  Daily  News,  it’s  taken  on  a  whole 
new  meaning.  Because  when  it  comes  to  being  an  exciting  news  town,  it  really  IS 
hard  to  “heat  L.A.”  And  the  truth  is,  nohody  covers  the  “L.A.  beat”  better  than 
today’s  Daily  News.  Who  says?  Most  notably.  The  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
which  recently  voted  the  Daily  News  first-place  winner  of  its  .\nnual  Journalism 
Awards  in  all  five  categories  listed  above.  In  addition,  the  Daily  News  won  three 
second-place  awards  for  News  Writing,  Feature  Writing  and  Feature  Photo;  while 
staff  writer  Rick  Orlov  was  earlier  named  1990  Journalist  of  the  Year  by  the  L.A. 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  It’s  interesting  to  note  that  in 
all  of  these  categories,  the  Daily  News  was  judged  against  its  chief  competitor,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  All  the  more  reason  why,  to  “beat  L.A.”  nowadays,  you 
have  to  contend  with  the  Daily  News. 
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Look  for  highlights  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Sews  on  the  ;VeH  York  limes  New^ 
Senice  report  every  day. 


Daily  News 


$124,435,803,000 

ESTIMATED  1991  RETAIL  SALES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

Figures  from  E&F's  1991  Market  (iaide 


New  England — where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Evening  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S  I 
The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedkjrd)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Tribune  Company 


has  sold  the 

New  York  Daily  News 

to 

Maxwell  Newspapers,  Inc. 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor 
to  Tribune  Company  and  New  York  News  Inc. 


Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 


March  21, 1991 


E&P  s  Annual  Report 
of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Linage 
is  almost  here! 

Published  May  25, 1991 

Over  500  newspapers  listed  from  a  i 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  m 

with  the  latest  advertising  data 
in  retail,  automotive,  classified,  B 
general,  financial,  and  legal .  .  .  K 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Closing  Dates: 

Space:  May  15 
Ad  Material:  May  17 


m 


m  ...  an  ideal  promotion  opportu- 
j  nity  for  newspapers  in  a  section 
within  an  issue  that  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  information  and  reference 
source  for  advertisers  and  agencies. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


Page . 

.  $2900 

1/3 . 

.  $1225 

2/3 . 

.  2265 

1/4 . 

. 1015 

1/2 . 

. 1715 

1/6 . 

. 780 

Call  now  and  reserve  space 
212  •  675  •  4380,  ask  for  Steve  Townsley! 


11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 
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APRIL 

5-6— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  7  Conference,  The 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

5-6— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  12  Conference, 
Sheraton-Pierremont  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

5-7 — The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  4  Conference, 
Radisson  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

7-10 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation  Leadership  Conference,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B-10 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors, 
Spring  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

9-12 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Pacific  Division 
Regional  Meeting,  Surfers  Paradise,  Gold  Coast,  Australia. 

9-12— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Convention,  Westin 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

10- 12 — American  Newspaper  Layout  Association,  Annual  Conference,  Hyatt 

Regency  Ravinia,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

12-13— New  York  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention,  Westchester  Mar¬ 
riott,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

12-13— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  5  Conference, 
Greenwood  Executive  Inn,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

12-13— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  6  Conference,  Bis¬ 
marck  Holiday  Inn,  Bismarck,  N.D. 

12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Telemarketing  Managers  Association, 
Annual  Conference,  Marriott  Galleria,  Houston,  Texas. 

14-17— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Spring  General  Conference,  Fess 
Parker’s  Red  Lion  Inn,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

14-17— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers,  Spring  Meeting,  Harrah's  Marina 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

14-17 — Organization  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Lodge,  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 

14-16 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Hotel  Inter¬ 
Continental,  Miami,  Fla. 

17-21— Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Spring  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

18 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Environmental  Conference, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

24- 26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 

tising  Managers’  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton,  State  College,  Pa. 

26 — Arizona  First  Amendment  Conference,  Arizona  State  University. 
26-28 — National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting,  Conference  on  Computer- 
Assisted  Journalism,  Indiana  University-Purdue  University,  India¬ 
napolis. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

APRIL 

7-10— ANPA,  Leadership  in  Circulation  Workshop,  Ramada  Hotel  Old 
Town,  Alexandria,  Va. 

8-9— Glennan  Lecture  Series,  Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk,  Va. 

11- 12 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Applications  Workshop,  Fess  Park¬ 

er’s  Red  Lion  Inn,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

14-17— ANPA,  Senior  Management  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency  Westshore, 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14-19— News  Library  &  Newsroom  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

14- 20— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  Four  Seasons  Inn 

on  the  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 

15- 19— ANPA,  Desktop  Newspaper  Publishing  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquar¬ 

ters,  Reston,  Va. 

21-24 — ANPA  Compensation  and  Benefits  Workshops,  Marriott  Hotel  City 
Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

21-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  for 
Newspapers  Under  75,000,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

25- 27— The  Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Holiday  Inn 

Woodlawn,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

25-26— Science  Writers  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Bethesda,  Md. 
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For  newspapers 
that  dream  of  color 


Goss*  MetroColor 
couples  put  process  color 
where  you  want  it. 


AI I  the  process  color  you've  always  wanted,  wherever  you  want 
it,  whenever  you  want  it.  Each  modular  MetroColor  four-high 
stack  fits  right  into  your  Goss  Metroliner,®  Headliner  Offset*  and 
Metro-Offeet*  press  to  add  up  to  16  pages  of  advertising  and 
editorial  color — even  on  consecutive  pages. 

MetroColor  stacks  eliminate  complicated  web  leads,  inter¬ 
vening  compensators,  and  reversing  common-impression- 
cylinder  units  for  improved  print  quality  and  productivity.  And 
MetroColor  control  systems  are  compatible  with  Goss  double¬ 
width  presses  for  easy  operation. 

With  the  MetroColor  modular  design,  you  can  add  couples 
at  any  time  you  want  to  increase  your  color  capabilities. 

You're  not  dreaming.  It's  easier  than  ever  to  put  color  to  work 
in  your  newspaper  with  MetroColor  couples  or  complete 
presses.  For  more  information,  call  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  at  708/850-5600. 


Rockwell 

International 


.where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robwt  U.  Brown,  Prasldent  Jamas  Wright  Brown 

Fardinand  C.  Taubnar,  Pubiishar  Publishar,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 


ABP 

ANR\ 


Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  Dec.,  1989—28,105 


Second-guessing  the  Gulf  war 

It  is  a  sorry  spectacle  to  see  editorialists,  columnists  and  other 
pundits  second-guessing  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  pointing  accusa¬ 
tory  fingers  at  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  thought  war 
should  be  avoided  at  any  cost  or,  at  least,  that  sanctions  should  have 
been  given  a  longer  trial. 

After  all,  isn’t  that  what  a  free  press  is  all  about — a  multiplicity  of 
voices  with  differing  points  of  view?  Congress  debated  the  issue  and 
came  out  on  the  side  of  the  president  and  the  U.N.  resolution.  Most 
editorial  voices  thought  that  was  right.  A  few  thought  it  was  wrong. 
That  dc-esn’t  make  those  few  any  less  honest  than  the  others.  They 
wrote  and  spoke  with  honest  conviction  as  they  all  did.  That’s  the 
American  way.  Being  on  the  losing  side  of  the  debate  is  no  reason  for 
tar  and  feathers. 

Now,  something  new  has  been  added;  A  broadcasting  executive 
who  used  to  be  a  newspaper  executive  asserting  that  his  tv  crews  had 
more  guts,  were  braver  and  bolder  than  their  print  competitors 
covering  the  war.  How  ridiculous  can  you  get?  The  same  enemy 
bullets  that  may  have  been  aimed  at  tv  crews  were  also  aimed  at  print 
reporters.  It  is  one  thing  to  express  pride  in  one’s  associates.  It  is 
another  to  do  it  while  belittling  the  bravery  of  others.  It  was  a 
childish  outburst. 

The  latest  survey  by  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the 
Press  found  that  83%  of  the  respondents  rated  news  coverage  of  the 
war  as  good  or  excellent.  Unfortunately,  83%  also  felt  that  military 
restriction  on  news  coverage  was  a  good  thing.  By  nearly  a  two-to- 
one  majority,  respondents  felt  that  military  censorship  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  media’s  ability  to  report  important  news. 

It  seems  obvious  the  military  has  won  this  argument  with  the 
public  which  accepts  as  satisfactory  what  it  was  told  by  the  press 
under  censorship  and  has  very  little  curiosity  to  learn  any  more  about 
what  it  may  not  have  been  told.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  the  press 
to  stimulate  such  an  interest.  If  that  apathy  is  present  in  covering 
news  of  the  war  it  must  certainly  be  prevalent  in  other  areas  of  news 
coverage  such  as  politics  and  government  and,  if  so,  it  indicates  a 
willingness  to  accept  government  handouts  without  question. 

Faith  in  one’s  military  and  government  is  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  resurgence  of  patriotism  we  have  witnessed  during  and  after 
the  war.  But  it  shouldn’t  be  blind  faith. 

Gen.  Schwarzkopf 

A  byproduct  of  the  Times  Mirror  poll  was  the  high  approval  ratings 
given  to  the  war’s  military  commanders.  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
received  a  record-setting  62%  approval  rating  by  the  public,  the 
highest  ever  achieved  in  150  Times  Mirror  public  favorability  ratings 
since  1985. 

We  wonder  how  many  people  in  and  out  of  the  military  realize  that 
such  popularity  was  only  possible  because  of  the  press.  It  was  the 
media — broadcast  and  print — that  gave  this  general  and  the  others 
unprecedented  exposure  to  the  public.  It  was  well-orchestrated  and 
Gen.  Schwarzkopf  handled  his  exposure  excellently.  More  power  to 
him. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  first-person  AIDS  column  was  not  the  first 


The  headline  in  the  Jan.  19  issue  of 
E&P  stopped  me.  “Living  with 
AIDS”:  Underneath  was  the  story 
about  Robert  O’Boyle,  a  reporter 
diagnosed  with  HIV  who  turned  his 
skills  to  a  weekly  column  on  the 
deadly  disease  for  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  story  was  inspiring  and  both 
the  Times  and  O’Boyle  should  be 
lauded  for  their  courage  and  fore¬ 
sight,  but  I  must  correct  author  Julie 
Fanselow  when  she  suggests  that 
O’Boyle’s  column  may  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation. 

It  is  not. 

Carol  Belove,  a  Petaluma,  Calif., 
rehabilitation  specialist  in  private 
practice,  began  writing  a  similar  col¬ 
umn  for  the  daily  Petaluma  Argus- 
Courier  in  May  1989.  A  heterosexual 
single  mother,  she  strove  to  educate 
her  community  about  the  disease.  At 
first  fearful  that  the  community  would 
ostracize  her,  she  decided  that  it  was 
time  the  disease  had  a  “straight” 
voice,  one  that  could  cut  through  all 
the  destructive  taboos  built  up  around 
AIDS  and  its  perceived  relationship 
with  homosexuality.  She  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  tell  people — particularly 
women  and  teens — that  AIDS  was  a 
disease  that  they  could  get  and  she 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

A.N.  Halverstadt  of  the  advertising 

division  of  Procter  &  Gamble  told  the 

Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 

tion  of  Chicago  the  trend  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  rates  has  not  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  that  of  other 
leading  media — magazines,  radio  and 

billboards.  He  urged  space  and  fre¬ 

quency  discounts  to  spur  wider  use  of 
daily  newspapers.  Newspapers,  as  an 

industry,  should  find  a  way  to  give 

advertisers  some  newspaper  educa¬ 

tion  on  the  increased  costs  behind 
rate  increases,  for  instance. 

Ik  :|c  :|t 

The  trial  of  Richard  Hottelet  of  the 

United  Press,  who  was  arrested  by 

the  Gestapo  March  15  on  “suspicion 

of  espionage  for  an  enemy  power,” 

was  postponed  for  further  investiga¬ 

tion.  Hottelet,  who  was  arrested 
apparently  in  retaliation  for  the  arrest 

of  German  propaganda  agents  in  New 

York  City,  had  been  promised  an 
early  trial. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  29,  1941 


minced  no  words  in  explaining  high- 
risk  behavior. 

She  was  also  adamant  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  would  not  define  the  limits  of  her 
life  and,  with  that  thought  in  mind, 
christened  her  column  “Living  With 
AIDS.” 

Carol  died  last  summer.  Her  work, 
however,  is  being  continued  by  her 
friend  Jim  Spahr,  a  former  Sonoma 
County  AIDS  commissioner. 

I  doubt  if  Carol  would  have  written 
this  letter — she  did  not  seek  recogni- 


I  know  of  Thomas  Winship’s  repu¬ 
tation,  and  have  met  him  a  couple  of 
times.  So  I  had  looked  forward  to  his 
column. 

What  a  disappointment! 

If  what  he  implies  is  widespread, 
newsroom  malingering  is  truly  a 
problem  of  top  importance,  journal¬ 
ism  is  in  bigger  trouble  than  I  thought. 

The  minute  percentage  of  journal¬ 
ists  I  have  met  in  three-and-a-half 
decades  who  were  not  hard  workers 
deserves  little  notice.  Most  newspeo¬ 
ple  work  in  environments  where  they 
would  not  survive  such  conduct,  and 
few  managers  would  tolerate  it. 

Mr.  Winship  should  keep  in  mind 
that  his  audience  includes  fewer  and 
fewer  employees  of  operations  the 


tion — and  I  know  she  would  have 
found  the  identical  column  heads 
amusing  but  would  have  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  pleased  that  she  was  not 
alone  in  her  task.  For  her,  the  mes¬ 
sage  was  far  more  important  than  the 
messenger. 

Tim  Wright 

(Wright  is  news  editor  of  the  Sonoma 
Index-Tribune  and  former  news  editor 
of  the  Petaluma  Argus-Courier.) 


size  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Most  of  us 
labor  in  middle-sized  or  smaller  vine¬ 
yards  that  do  not  tolerate  slackers, 
and  most  newspeople  are  damned 
hard  workers. 

If  the  opening  column  was  simply 
designed  to  stir  up  the  dogs  and  bring 
in  letters,  I  have  fallen  into  the  trap.  If 
the  subject  was  a  serious  priority,  I 
suggest  the  columnist  could  have 
found  thousands  of  facets  of  this  com¬ 
plex  profession  that  would  have  been 
likely  to  make  me  want  to  read  Win- 
ship  again.  As  it  is,  that  will  be  a 
struggle. 

Jack  Pease 

(Pease  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Rockland  [N.Y.]  Journal-News.) 


How  Strong  Is  Your  Health  Beat? 

Retain  readership  and  inject  new  life  into  your  circulation  figures  with 
Medical  Tribune  News  Service,  the  only  real-time  source  of  health 
and  medical  news.  Available  now  through  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 


NEW  ! 


Medical  Tribune  News  Service: 


■  First  ■  Complete  ■  Accurate 


Newsroom  malingering  not  the  case 
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“Direct  mail  can  be  informative, 
but  I  get  more  useful  information 
from  my  trade  magazines.” 

Your  customers  and  prospects 
do  get  helpful  information  from 
the  direct  mail  they  receive.  But, 
the  fact  is,  the  buying  influences 
you  need  to  reach  depend  more  on 
their  trade  publications  for  infor¬ 
mation  that  helps  them  make 
buying  decisions.  A  recent  study, 
conducted  by  the  Forsyth  Group, 
confirms  it. 

The  study  asked  9,823  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  buying 
influences  what  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  they  found  most  useful  in 
shopping  for  the  products  and 
services  they  buy  for  their  compa¬ 
nies.  Almost  invariably,  they 
ranked  specialized  business  publi¬ 
cations  first. 

Other  sources  of  information 
were  also  well  regarded  by  many 
respondents.  The  results  suggest 
that  sales  representatives,  trade 
shows  and  direct  mail  are  valuable 
parts  of  a  solid  marketing  mix. 

But  to  reach  the  most  prospects 
for  the  least  money,  you  can’t  top 
trade  magazines. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  study, 
please  write  to  American  Business 
Press,  675  Third  Avenue,  Suite 
400,  New  York,  NY  10017 


Where  business 
goes  shopping. 
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Journalist  or  participant? 

Editor  says  he  was  covering  abortion  ciinic  protest  when  woman 
punched  him;  she  says  he  was  a  participant  who  jeered  and  grabbed  her 


By  M.L.Stein 

In  a  case  with  political  overtones, 
an  abortion-rights  activist  is  facing 
charges  that  she  assaulted  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Union  editor  Joseph 
Farah  at  an  abortion  clinic  confronta¬ 
tion. 

Farah  filed  assault  and  battery 
charges  against  Alison  Gude,  29, 
claiming  that  she  punched  him  in  the 
face  and  stomach  when  he  sought  to 
assist  an  anti-abortion  protestor  who 
was  being  “pinched  and  fondled.” 

The  incident  occurred  last  August 
but  Gude’s  arraignment  took  place  in 
early  March,  when  she  pleaded  inno¬ 
cent  to  the  misdemeanor  charges. 

Although  acknowledging  that  he  is 
“staunchly”  opposed  to  abortion  and 
that  the  Union  has  taken  an  anti-abor¬ 
tion  editorial  stand,  Farah  told  E&P 
that  he  was  outside  the  Pregnancy 
Consultation  Center  in  Sacramento  as 
a  “journalist  observer.” 

“I  had  been  told  that  pro-life  sup¬ 
porters  were  being  harassed  by  pro- 
choicers  and  I  went  out  to  see  for 
myself,”  he  recalled. 

According  to  Farah,  the  young 
woman  being  pinched  ran  into  the 
street  to  get  away  from  her  annoyers 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  hit  by  a 
car. 

“At  that  point  I  told  them  to  stop  it 
and  that’s  when  she  [Gude]  started 
swinging  at  me,”  Farah  continued. 
He  said  he  did  not  fight  back. 

“I  kept  my  hands  in  my  pocket  all 
the  time,”  he  said.  “My  parents 
always  taught  me  that  you  never  hit 
girls.” 

Gude,  however,  had  a  different  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  fracas.  She  asserted  that 
Farah  appeared  to  be  at  the  clinic  as 
an  anti-abortion  demonstrator  rather 
than  a  journalist. 

“I  didn’t  see  him  with  a  pad  and 
pencil  taking  notes,”  she  recounted. 

She  charged  that  Farah  stood  with 
other  pro-life  supporters,  jeering 
women  being  escorted  into  the  center 


for  an  abortion,  a  statement  that  the 
editor  denied. 

Gude  said  she  slugged  Farah  in  self- 
defense  after  an  anti-abortion  demon¬ 
strator  kicked  a  sign  that  struck  an 
escort. 

“He  [Farah]  grabbed  me  and  said, 
‘You  claim  to  be  a  peaceful  Christian 
and  are  sexually  molesting  women,’ 
Gude  said.  “I  told  him  to  let  me  go 
and  he  wouldn’t.” 

Gude  said  she  did  not  know  who 
Farah  was  at  the  time.  She  said  she 
was  at  the  clinic  as  a  member  of  the 
Sacramento  Area  Coalition  for 
Reproductive  Rights. 


was  ever  made.” 

He  termed  Gude  a  “sick,  criminal 
person  who  should  be  locked  away.” 

Noting  that  the  Union  has  run  no 
stories  on  his  assault  complaint, 
Farah  assailed  publications,  including 
the  rival  Sacramento  Bee  and  E&P, 
for  giving  it  exposure. 

“I  never  wanted  publicity  on  this,” 
he  remarked.  “My  only  interest  was 
in  seeing  that  justice  was  done,  but  I 
think  it’s  tragic  that  you  are  giving 
celebrity  status  to  this  woman  who 
only  wants  recognition  for  her  cause. 
What  is  putting  her  in  the  sun  is  that 
she  hit  an  editor.” 


“He  [Farah]  grabbed  me  and  said,  ‘You  claim  to  be 
a  peaceful  Christian  and  are  sexually  molesting 
women,’  Gude  said.  “I  told  him  to  let  me  go  and  he 
wouldn’t.” 


The  defendant,  who  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  law  school  and  is  awaiting 
the  result  of  her  bar  exam,  said  a 
videotape  taken  at  the  scene  will 
prove  she  was  the  victim.  Farah  con¬ 
tended  the  tape  will  substantiate  his 
charges. 

Following  her  arraignment,  Gude 
issued  a  press  release  in  which  she 
accused  Farah  and  the  Union  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  “record  of  biased  coverage  of 
gays,  women’s  rights  and  abortion.” 

She  also  alleged  a  connection 
between  the  Union  and  Operation 
Rescue,  an  anti-abortion  movement, 
claiming  that  earlier  this  year  an  OR 
hot  line  told  callers  they  would  be 
given  a  discount  on  a  Union  subscrip¬ 
tion  if  they  mentioned  the  group  when 
contacting  the  paper’s  circulation 
department. 

Farah  ridiculed  the  assertion,  say¬ 
ing,  “For  that  to  happen.  Operation 
Rescue  or  any  other  group  would 
have  had  to  have  an  arrangement  with 
the  Union  and  no  such  arrangement 


An  avowed  conservative,  Farah  is 
director  of  Operation  Spike,  which 
recently  issued  a  list  of  what  its  panel 
of  right-of-center  journalists  and 
media  critics  labeled  the  10  most 
underreported  stories  of  1990. 

In  the  January-February  issue  of 
Columbia  Journalism  Review,  a  for¬ 
mer  Sacramento  Union  Reporter, 
Kathleen  Salamon,  wrote  that  Farah 
issued  memos  forbidding  reporters 
from  using  the  terms,  “gay,”  “as¬ 
sault  rifles”  and  “women’s  health 
center.” 

Instead  they  were  to  use 
“homosexual,”  “semi-automatic  rif¬ 
les,”  and  “abortion  clinics,”  she 
said. 

Salamon  also  related  that  the 
paper’s  city  editor  told  a  meeting  of 
reporters,  who  questioned  seemingly 
biased  story  assignments,  that  the 
Union  did  have  a  bias.  She  quoted 
him  as  stating  that  if  both  Operation 
Rescue  and  ACT  UP  (a  gay  and  les- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Gartner  zaps  former  colleagues 


Ex-editor,  now  NBC  News  president,  praises  tv  coverage  of 
war;  says  print  reporters  face  iess  perii,  are  iess  heroic 


By  M.L.Stein 


When  it  comes  to  battle  coverage, 
print  reporters  cannot  compare  with 
the  “brave,  bold  and  almost  swash¬ 
buckling”  television  crews,  “as  they 
charge  through  the  world  war  zones,” 
NBC  News  president  Michael  G. 
Gartner  told  a  Los  Angeles  audience. 

Using  the  Persian  Gulf  war  as  an 
example,  Gartner  described  tv  corre¬ 
spondents  and  cameramen  as  ar. 
“incredibly  brave  lot,”  adding, 
“There  just  aren’t  people  like  that  in 
the  newspaper  business.” 

Gartner,  a  third-generation  news¬ 
paperman  who  still  has  a  hand  in  the 
business,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
annual  Otis  Chandler  Lecture  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California’s 
School  of  Journalism. 

“When  a  newspaper  reporter  cov¬ 
ers  a  war  or  riot  or  nearly  anything 
else,  he  usually  can  report  from  a  safe 
distance,  wandering  unobtrusively 
and  alone  with  his  notebook  or  his 
tiny  recorder,  avoiding  the  front  lines 
and  remaining  in  the  background,” 
Gartner  continued. 

This  is  imposible  for  a  tv  crew 
which,  with  its  cameras  and  three  or 
four  people,  must  scramble  in  the 
midst  of  the  action  to  get  footage  for 
the  evening  news,  he  asserted. 


Michael  Gartner 


a  total  of  about  300  print  correspon¬ 
dents  and  photographers  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries  were  killed  covering 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
compared  with  approximately  21 
broadcast  journalists. 

Gartner,  whose  career  has  included 
being  top  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  a  Gannett  general 
news  executive  and  front-page  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  also  con¬ 


“When  a  neivspaper  reporter  covers  a  war  or  riot  or 
nearly  anything  else,  he  usually  can  report  from  a 
safe  distance . . .  avoiding  the  front  lines  and 
remaining  in  the  background,”  Gartner  continued. 


“There  hasn’t  been  a  week  go  by 
since  I’ve  been  at  NBC  that  I  haven’t 
gotten  reports  of  our  people  being 
caught  in  a  cross  fire,  being  stopped 
by  troops,  being  in  grave  peril,”  Gart¬ 
ner  said. 

He  further  compared  his  tv  corre¬ 
spondents  with  spies  and  soldiers  of 
fortune  “who  love  a  life  of  risk.” 

According  to  Gartner,  of  the  17 
journalists  killed  worldwide  while 
covering  a  story  in  a  foreign  nation  in 
the  last  three  years,  12  were  radio  and 
tv  reporters. 

However,  Mary  Novick,  manager 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.,  said  the  club’s  files  show  that 


tended  that  producers  of  evening 
news  programs  have  a  tougher  job 
than  newspaper  editors. 

The  search  for  truth  and  accuracy, 
he  explained,  is  more  difficult  for  tv 
producers  because  they  deal  with 
images  more  than  facts,  and  images 
can  distort  reality. 

“Pictures  can’t  lie,  but  the  context 
in  which  they’re  used  can,”  the 
speaker  said.  “That’s  why  it’s  so  ter¬ 
ribly  important”  to  have  responsible 
crews,  producers,  correspondents 
and  executive  producers  of  news 
shows,  he  added. 

“You  can  leave  a  lasting  image  — 
and  it  can  be  a  wrong  one,”  Gartner 


pointed  out. 

Not  all  Gartner’s  assessment  of  tv 
news  was  laudatory.  He  said  the  tube 
cannot  deal  well  with  stories  involv¬ 
ing  complicated  facts  such  as  the  sav- 
ings-and-loan  scandal,  tax  issues  and 
foreign  affairs. 

“You  can’t  re-read  a  television 
story  .  .  .  to  better  understand  it,”  he 
observed.  “That’s  why  you  can’t 
force-feed  facts  through  television; 
you  can  only  deal  with  the  headlines, 
the  highlights.” 

Nor  is  tv  adept  at  reporting  details 
and  the  Gulf  war  is  a  good  example, 
the  NBC  executive  went  on.  Televi¬ 
sion,  Gartner  said,  was  “simply  mag¬ 
nificent”  in  immediate  reporting  of 
the  action,  making  newspapers 
“almost  irrelevant”  in  terms  of  the 
breaking  story. 

However,  newspapers  surpassed 
tv  in  providing  “meaningful  and 
memorable”  details,  Gartner  con¬ 
ceded.  He  credited  USA  Today  with 
doing  the  best  job  of  any  paper  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  and  rated  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  a  “close  second.” 

Judging  reporters  alone,  however, 
Gartner  said  that  a  tv  reporter  “must 
be  every  bit  as  good  as  a  newspaper 
journalist  —  but  must  have  addi¬ 
tional  skills.  He  or  she  must  look 
authoritative  .  .  .  must  have  what  my 
88-year-old  father  —  a  print  journal¬ 
ist  all  his  life  —  calls  an  affidavit 
face.” 

Gartner,  a  part  owner  of  the  Ames 
(Iowa)  Daily  Tribune  and  a  lawyer, 
was  not  as  generous  in  his  assessment 
of  broadcast  executives,  charging 
that  many  of  them  “willingly  accept 
government  regulation  of  their 
medium.  Indeed,  some  seem  to  favor 
it.” 

He  cited  the  Fairness  Doctrine  as 
an  example,  saying  that  many  broad¬ 
cast  chieftains  see  nothing  wrong  with 
the  rule  that  requires  balanced  cover¬ 
age  of  issues. 

“If  such  a  law  existed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  there  would  be  major 
fights  every  year  and  there  would  be 
regular  uproars  about  free  speech,” 
Gartner  declared.  “But  a  large  group 
of  broadcasters  either  favor  the  legis¬ 
lation  or  view  it  benignly,  refusing  to 
fight  it.  I  find  that  incredible  and 
appalling.” 

He  also  rapped  his  tv  leaders  for 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Sex  and  the  newspaper 

Feature  article  on  safe  sex  for  gays  creating 
controversy  at  student  newspapers  throughout  Canada 


By  Tony  Case 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
sex  education  has  no  place  in  the 
classroom. 

Apparently  there  are  also  those 
who  feel  it  does  not  belong  in  the 
newspaper  either. 

A  storm  of  controversy  recently 
shook  the  newspaper  industry  in 
Canada  after  a  feature  article  entitled 
“A  Gay  Men’s  Guide  to  Erotic  Safer 
Sex”  was  published  in  a  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  supplement  of  The  Muse,  the 
student  newspaper  at  Memorial  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Newfoundland. 

The  article,  which  was  blasted  by 
some  readers  and  praised  by  others 
when  it  appeared  in  the  Feb.  15  issue 
of  the  Muse,  used  candid  language 
and  highly  erotic  scenarios  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  “gay  men  how  to 
enjoy  sex  while  reducing  the  risk  of 
spreading  HIV  —  the  virus  thought 
to  cause  AIDS,”  according  to  a  news 
release  issued  by  the  Canadian  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  an  Ottawa-based 
cooperative  which  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  47  Canadian  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

What  the  CUP  called  a  “suggestive 
graphic,”  which  had  been  taken  from 
a  pamphlet  on  oral  sex,  was  published 
as  a  part  of  the  article. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  Muse 
had  published  a  gay  and  lesbian  sup¬ 
plement,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time 
the  paper  had  been  lambasted  for 
doing  so.  The  first  such  supplement 
had  been  published  during  the  1984- 
1985  academic  year  but,  because  of 
negative  reaction  on  campus,  the 
newspaper  staff  decided  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  one  the  following  year.  The  sup¬ 
plement  has  been  published  in  the  last 
three  consecutive  academic  years. 

The  Muse’s  purpose  in  regularly 
publishing  the  supplement  is  “to  pro¬ 
mote  positive  gay  attitudes  on  cam¬ 
pus,  to  make  people  aware  that  there 
are  homosexuals  on  campus,  and  to 
let  gays  and  lesbians  know  that  sup¬ 
port  groups  for  them  exist,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper’s  editor  Dawn 
Mitchell. 

The  controversial  sex  guide  which 
had  appeared  in  the  most  recent 
supplement  —  a  full-page  piece  that 
was  preceded  with  a  warning  which 
said:  “This  article  uses  explicit  lan¬ 
guage;  if  you  can’t  cope  with  reality. 


LESBIAN  AND  GAY  SUPPLEMENT 
A  gay  men’s  ♦o  erotic  safer  sex 


The  Muse,  the  student  newspaper 
at  Memorial  University  in  New¬ 
foundland,  came  under  fire  for  run¬ 
ning  the  above  article  on  safe  sex 
for  gays. 

don’t  read  on”  —  was  decidedly 
more  daring  than  anything  which  had 
been  featured  in  the  previous  supple¬ 
ments. 

“Historically  there  has  always 
been  a  backlash  about  running  the 
supplement,  but  this  year  it’s  gone 
beyond  the  realm  of  campus,”  Mitch¬ 
ell  said. 


"  According  to  Mitchell,  Memorial 
I  'niversity  President  Dr.  Arthur  May 
had  also  called  the  article  “porno¬ 
graphic”  and  at  one  point  had  told  the 
Evening  Telegram,  a  local  daily  news¬ 
paper,  that  if  funding  from  alumni 
who  were  offended  by  the  article  were 
to  slack  off,  tuition  might  have  been 
raised  by  at  least  a  few  percentage 
points.  May  later  retracted  the  state¬ 
ment,  Mitchell  said. 

A  university  spokesperson  called 
the  controversy  “a  student  matter” 
and  refused  to  discuss  it  with  E&P. 

However,  the  controversy  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  campus  of 
Memorial  University,  which  one 
Muse  staff  member  described  as  “a 
very  conservative  campus  in  a  very 
conservative  province.” 

The  article  was  included  in  the 
CUP’S  news  exchange  —  a  service  to 
which  many  Canadian  colleges  and 
universities  subscribe  —  the  same 
week  it  had  appeared  in  the  Muse,  and 
when  student  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  decided  to  publish  it  in  what 
the  CUP  called  “a  show  of  solidar¬ 
ity,”  protests  were  sparked  from 
British  Columbia  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Student  newspapers  that  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  safer  sex  article  include  the 
I  Dalhousie  Gazette  at  Dalhousie  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  The 
Link  at  Concordia  University  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  the  McGill  Daily  at  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Montreal,  The  Cord  at  Wil¬ 


According  to  the  CUP,  locks  on  the  doors  at  the 
Cord  in  Waterloo  were  changed  and  the  paper  shut 
down  by  the  student  council  because  the  paper  had 
reprinted  the  article. 


Protests  against  the  article  were 
widespread  and  intense,  by  all 
accounts.  The  local  news  media 
called  it  “pornographic,”  and  the 
Royal  Newfoundland  Constabulary, 
the  provincial  law  enforcement 
agency,  was  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
still  investigating  the  article  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  considered  legally  obscene,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  CUP.  One  group  of 
students  moved  to  have  the  Muse 
shut  down. 


frid  Laurier  University  in  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  and  The  Uniter  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba. 

The  list  of  papers  which  say  they 
intend  to  publish  the  article  is  grow¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  CUP.  Many 
publications  plan  to  run  the  feature 
despite  the  flap  it  has  provoked  on 
other  campuses. 

Attempts  by  school  administrators, 
law  enforcement  officials  and  other 
individuals  and  groups  to  deter  papers 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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N.Y.  Daily  News  begins  distribution  under  Maxwell 


The  homeless  hawkers,  who  for 
many  weeks  sold  the  New  York  Daily 
News  on  what  seemed  to  be  every 
street  comer  and  subway  stop,  were 
gone. 

Newsstands  were  piled  high  with 
Daily  News  copies  delivered  for  the 
first  time  in  months  by  unionized  driv¬ 
ers. 

A  total  of  1.2  million  copies  were 
printed  and  the  cover  price  was  raised 
from  35<i  to  400. 

That  was  the  scene  in  the  city  on 
Friday,  March  22,  as  the  first  edition 
of  the  Daily  News  under  new  owner 
Robert  Maxwell  hit  the  streets. 

The  edition  was  fat  with  ads  —  88 
pages,  including  48  from  auto  adver¬ 
tisers  and  multipages  from  retailers 
A&S,  Stern’s,  Topps  Appliance, 
SaveMart,  Pergament  and  others  who 
had  abandoned  the  Daily  News  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike. 

The  152-page  newspaper  carried  a 
front-page  editorial  by  Maxwell  in 
which  he  attempted  to  assure  readers 
that  he  is  “not  going  to  try  to  make 
New  York  British.  I  want  to  be  an 
honorary  New  Yorker.” 

Calling  himself  “Captain  Bob,”  he 
vowed  that  under  his  helm  the  news¬ 
paper  “will  get  better.” 

In  a  separate  notice  to  advertisers. 
Maxwell  said,  “We  desperately  need 
to  get  back  to  our  normal  revenues  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  be  able  to  give 
the  services  that  you  ...  are  entitled 
to.” 

He  urged  advertisers  to  “please 
come  back”  and  added,  “If  you  have 
any  difficulty,  feel  free  to  call  me 
direct.” 

Although  the  craft  unions  returned 
to  work  on  March  21 ,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  personnel  (editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation)  were  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  until  March  27.  The 
delay  was  to  give  the  Guild  time  to 
sort  out  who  would  be  accepting  the 
$40,(X)0  cash  buyouts. 

To  encourage  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  to  come  back  to  the  News,  Max¬ 
well  is  planning  an  ad  campaign  of 
radio  and  tv  commercials  in  which  he 
appears.  The  commercials  were  be¬ 
ing  filmed  as  he  took  over  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Maxwell’s  first  edition  dropped  the 
blue  logo  strip  that  had  mn  during  the 
strike.  The  newspaper  again  began 
carrying  the  union  label  and,  across 
the  top  of  the  front  page,  under  the 
Daily  News  logo,  was  the  slogan, 
“Forward  With  New  York.” 

About  800  of  2,6(X)  union  jobs  were 
eliminated  in  the  negotiated  settle- 
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ments.  Also,  260  of  560  non-union 
management  employees,  including 
two  vice  presidents,  lost  their  jobs. 

The  management  workers  included 
140  security  personnel  hired  by  the 
News’  former  owner,  the  Tribune 
Company,  during  the  strike.  Many  of 
them  gathered  outside  the  News 
building,  as  Maxwell  took  over,  to 
protest  their  firing.  Some  contended 
they  had  been  promised  guaranteed 


jobs  by  the  Tribune  Company. 

Hoge  stays  on, 
gets  additional  title 

For  now,  the  Daily  News  manage¬ 
ment  team  listed  in  the  masthead 
stays  the  same.  James  Hoge  stays  on 
as  publisher,  despite  protests  by  the 
unions,  and  James  Willse  remains  as 
editor.  Hoge  was  given  the  additional 
title  of  chief  operating  officer.  Max¬ 
well  is  listed  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Maxwell’s  start-up  of  the  Daily 
News  presses  on  March  21  was 
almost  delayed  when  a  group  of 
Teamsters  set  up  picket  lines  outside 
the  News’  Brooklyn  printing  plant  to 
protest  earlier  firings  of  some  janito¬ 
rial  workers. 

Pressmen’s  union  president  Jack 
Kennedy  told  Maxwell  his  workers 
would  not  cross  the  picket  line.  Max¬ 
well  agreed  to  meet  with  Teamsters 
union  official  Donald  Talagno  once 
the  paper  began  publishing  and  the 
picket  line  was  withdrawn. 

In  one  incident  of  violence  follow¬ 
ing  the  start-up.  Daily  News  Queens 
editor  William  Goldschlag  was  chased 
from  the  pressroom  by  union  workers 
who  cried  out,  “Scabs  must  go.” 

Goldschlag  reportedly  was  doused 
with  a  “warm  liquid”  and  struck  as  he 
was  escorted  from  the  plant. 


New  York  Times  to  lay  off  61 
For  the  first  time  since  1973 


By  Geoi^e  Gameau 

With  its  ad  linage  evaporating  into 
recessionary  thin  air,  the  New  York 
Times  is  laying  off  61  less  experienced 
unionized  employees  and  offering 
buyouts  to  senior  union-exempt 
employees. 

The  Times’  first  layoffs  since  1973 
were  to  begin  in  mid- April. 

Workers  were  to  be  laid  off  based 
on  seniority  from  jobs  as  clerks,  typ¬ 
ists,  computer  programmers  and 
other  low-level  positions  in  business, 
editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Though  10  people  were  to  be 
laid  off  from  the  newsroom,  Sunday 
magazine  and  editorial  page,  none 
were  reporters  or  editors. 

The  announcement  came  after  the 
paper  and  the  Newspaper  Guild  had 
failed  to  agree  on  buyouts  for  senior 
Guild-represented  employees. 

“By  forcing  us  to  lay  off,  the 


Guild’s  stand  becomes  doubly  pain¬ 
ful,”  publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzber¬ 
ger  said  in  a  letter  to  employees. 
“Layoffs  naturally  affect  our  most 
recent  hires,  many  of  whom  are 
minorities.” 

Without  voluntary  buyouts,  Sulz¬ 
berger  said,  “additional  layoffs  will 
have  to  be  considered,” 

The  Times  wanted  to  offer  buyouts 
to  3(X)  Guild  employees  over  55  years 
old  who  have  15  years’  or  more  expe- 
rience.  Those  who  accepted, 
expected  to  be  about  1(X),  would  have 
been  offered  three  weeks’  pay  for 
each  year  of  service,  or  a  maximum  of 
78  weeks’  pay.  Plus,  the  Times 
offered  to  make  contributions  to  the 
union’s  health  and  welfare  fund  and 
pension  fund. 

However,  the  Guild  said  it  had 
refused  because  “health  benefits 
might  have  to  be  slashed,  remaining 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  public,  the  press  and  war  coverage 

Latest  Times  Mirror-sponsored  survey  shows  most  Americans  give 
high  grades  to  media  reporting;  say  miiitary  censorship  is  OK 


By  Debra  Ckrsh 

Most  Americans  consider  news 
coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
excellent  or  good,  although  a  nearly 
equal  majority  support  military 
restrictions  on  news  reporting  during 
the  conflict. 

The  latest  survey  from  the  Times 
Mirror  Center  for  the  People  and  the 
Press  shows  45%  of  respondents  rat¬ 
ing  coverage  as  excellent,  while  38% 
graded  it  good. 

Some  83%  of  respondents,  how¬ 
ever,  said  they  viewed  military 


restrictions  on  war  news  coverage  as 
a  good  thing,  a  slight  increase  over  the 
79%  response  to  that  question  in  the 
poll  taken  in  January. 

“Since  1985,  Times  Mirror  has 
periodically  asked  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  to  judge  the  relative  importance  of 
censorship  for  the  sake  of  national 
security  vs.  the  news  media’s  ability 
to  report  stories  [they  feel  are]  in  the 
national  interest,”  the  report  ex¬ 
plained.  “Each  time  this  question  has 
been  previously  asked,  the  public  was 
either  evenly  divided  on  the  issue  or 
came  down  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 


media. 

“The  current  survey  finds  a  nearly 
two-to-one  majority  feeling  that  mili¬ 
tary  censorship  is  more  important 
than  the  media’s  ability  to  report 
important  news.” 

Only  13%  of  respondents  said  they 
would  have  preferred  less  censorship 
and  just  17%  would  have  liked  more. 
Most,  68%,  said  there  was  neither  too 
little  nor  too  much  censorship. 

When  asked  directly,  however, 
respondents  by  a  three-to-one  major¬ 
ity,  71%  to  22%,  said  they  preferred 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


Publication  of  photo  criticized 

Readers  and  the  Daiiy  News  denounce  New  York  Post’s 
pubiication  of  uncovered  body  of  deceased  4-year-oid 


By  George  Gameau 

The  New  York  Post  apologized  to 
readers  offended  by  its  picture  of 
Conor  Clapton’s  body  after  the  4- 
year-old  son  of  rock  guitarist  Eric 
Clapton  fell  out  a  49-story  window. 

After  hundreds  of  readers  called  to 
complain,  the  Post  explained  in  an 
unusual  Page  2  editorial  that  edi¬ 
tors  anticipated  some  negative  reac¬ 
tion  but  ran  the  photo  because  of  a 


“genuine  public  safety  concern” — 
window  guards  that  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  accident. 

The  photo  showed  one  side  of  the 
boy’s  face  as  he  lay  on  a  lower  roof 
surrounded  by  police. 

“Our  purpose,  needless  to  say,  was 
not  to  offend.  Nor  was  it  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  Eric  Clapton  or  his  family. 
Nor  was  it  mere  sensation,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  in  the  first  edition  published  by 
Robert  Maxwell,  covered  the  Post 
controversy  by  taking  ajab  at  its  com¬ 
petitor. 

“Who  would  put  a  picture  of  a 
dead  baby  in  the  paper?  My  kids 
were  hysterical,”  the  News  reported 
one  irate  caller  as  having  told  the 
paper. 

“Dirtbag  journalism,”  said 
another.  “It  made  me  sick.” 

Headlined  “Post  pic  of  child  draws 
ire,”  the  Daily  News  story  explained 
that  its  own  photo  pictured  a  blanket 
covering  the  body.  It  played  the  photo 
on  one-quarter  of  Page  3  but  billed  it 
as  “exclusive”  in  the  Page  One 
teaser. 

The  Post  picture  by  David  Rentas 
occupied  more  than  half  of  Page  5  and 
showed  no  gore. 

Post  managing  editor  Lou  Cola- 
suonno  expressed  surprise  at  the 
extent  of  anger  the  picture  inspired 
but  said  he  might  do  the  same  thing 


again  because  good  news  pictures 
capture  moments  that  are  often  tragic 
and  painful. 

“I  think  it  was  a  great  spot  news 
photo,”  he  said,  denying  the  Post 
exploited  the  death  or  tried  to  shock 
readers. 

Prompted  by  complaints,  the  edito¬ 
rial  attempted  to  assure  readers  why 
the  paper  ran  the  picture,  Colasuonno 
said. 
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WorSdwide  attacks  on  journalists  decline 

Committee  to  Protect  Journalists  report  says  fewer  Journalists 
were  killed  or  assaulted  in  1990  compared  with  1989 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Fewer  journalists  were  reported  killed  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  1990  than  in  1989,  and  the  incidence  of  physical 
assaults  and  detentions  were  down,  but  the  numbers  make 
no  less  egregious  those  incidents  reported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Protect  Journalists. 

Particularly  outrageous  was  the  hanging  of  journalist 
Farzad  Bazofl  in  Iraq  in  March  1990  on  charges  of  espion¬ 
age,  noted  CPJ  chairman  of  the  board  James  C.  Goodale. 

As  the  annual  CPJ  report,  “Attacks  on  the  Press  1990:  A 
Worldwide  Survey,”  shows,  nations  that  mistreat  jour¬ 
nalists  tend  to  mistreat  their  citizens  as  well,  Goodale  said. 

“If  the  world  had  paid  attention  to  the  hanging  of  that 
journalist,  maybe  it  could  have  avoided  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems”  recently  surrounding  Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  he 
added. 

In  1990,  32  journalists  overseas  were  killed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  work,  down  from  53  reported  in  1989, 
although  the  1989  figure  was  double  that  of  the  year 
before. 

In  addition,  at  least  80  physical  assaults  were  reported  in 
1990,  down  from  102  in  1989.  Arrests  also  showed  a 
decline,  down  to  270  in  1990  from  325  the  year  before. 

However,  as  CPJ  executive  director  Sonia  Goldenberg 
noted  in  her  introduction  to  the  report,  “censorship  by 
death”  remains  a  practice  in  many  countries,  and  99 
journalists  remained  imprisoned  or  held  hostage  in  24 
countries  around  the  world. 

Violence  against  journalists  is  exemplified  by  Byron 
Barrera,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Central  American  News 
Agency. 

Last  Oct.  26,  Barrera’s  wife  was  killed  and  he  was 
severely  injured  in  an  attack  upon  them  at  a  stoplight. 
Barrera,  whose  weekly  was  firebombed  later  that  year, 
now  lives  outside  the  country. 

Speaking  through  an  interpreter  at  the  CPJ  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Barrera  noted  that  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  greater 
or  less  freedom  of  the  press  if  45  journalists  are  killed  or  10. 
These  incidents  are  important  signs  that  the  climate  of 
intolerance  still  exists,  he  added. 

The  annual  report  lists  some  1 ,000  incidents  against  the 
press  —  including  assaults,  kidnappings,  fines,  expul¬ 
sions,  legal  actions,  threats,  disappearances  and  those 
forced  into  exile  —  in  104  countries. 

CPJ  also  highlights  16  cases  of  concern,  where  countries 
are  singled  out  both  for  their  acts  of  brutality  against  the 
press  and  for  setbacks  in  what  seemed  to  be  progress 
toward  press  freedom.  The  following  is  compiled  from 
CPJ’s  list  of  16  cases  for  concern. 

China 

CPJ  reported  that  in  1990  the  Chinese  government 
“harassed,  followed  and  sometimes  even  beat  foreign 
journalists”  and  in  January,  while  lifting  restrictions  on 
foreign  journalists’  contact  with  Chinese  sources,  the 
government  imposed  a  22-point  order  outlining  conditions 
under  which  the  reporters  could  be  warned,  banned  or 
I  expelled. 


“A  number  of  foreign  journalists  were  badgered  by 
officials  throughout  the  year,”  CPJ  reported,  “but  harass¬ 
ment  peaked  as  reporters  and  photographers  tried  to  cover 
the  June  4  anniversary  of  the  Tiananmen  shootings  in 
Beijing. 

“A  German  tv  reporter  was  severely  beaten  with  a 
truncheon  by  a  Chinese  security  officer  who  was  trying  to 
confiscate  her  video  camera.  A  Reuters  photographer  was 
beaten  by  police  and  his  camera  was  smashed.  Another 
photographer  was  pounded  with  a  rifle  butt.  Other  jour¬ 
nalists  were  detained,  threatened  and  interrogated,” 
according  to  the  CPJ  report,  which  noted,  “At  least  one 
similar  incident  occurred  as  journalists  attempted  to  cover 
the  Asian  Games  in  September.” 

Journalists  from  Hong  Kong  were  denied  access  into 
China,  and  Chinese  journalists  themselves  were  “more 
repressed  than  foreigners.” 

While  several  Chinese  reporters  were  released  from  jail, 
at  least  20  remained  imprisoned,  a  number  sentenced  to 
terms  of  15  or  20  years. 

Colombia 

Journalists  continued  to  be  the  target  of  drug  traffickers, 
with  at  least  eight  journalists  in  the  hands  of  drug  barons 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

As  the  CPJ  report  went  to  press,  two  remained  captive, 
five  had  been  freed,  and  another,  the  daughter  of  a  former 
president  of  Colombia,  had  been  killed. 

Three  Colombian  journalists  and  one  newspaper  distrib¬ 
utor  were  killed  during  the  year,  and  CPJ  reported  that 
National  Liberation  Army  guerrillas  continued  to  kidnap 
reporters  for  short  periods. 

Cuba 

Nineteen-ninety  showed  “no  dramatic  changes  in  the 
government’s  strict  control  of  the  media,”  and  CPJ  noted 
that  “Fidel  Castro’s  unyielding  position  against  free 
expression  stood  out  in  a  region  where  military  regimes 
have  given  way  to  civilian  governments  and  official  med¬ 
dling  with  the  media  has  tended  to  subside.” 

Four  foreign  journalists  —  one  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  three  from  Mexico  —  were  expelled  from  Cuba,  while 
a  fifth  lost  his  accreditation. 

Guatemala 

Despite  the  election  of  civilian  presidents  since  1986, 
with  opposition  violence  and  the  government’s  inability  to 
control  it,  Guatemala  remains  a  dangerous  place  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  many  of  whom  have  reverted  to  self-censorshipfor 
protection. 

Along  with  the  attack  on  Barrera  and  his  wife,  other 
proponents  of  free  expression  were  killed,  and  “journal¬ 
ists  reported  receiving  death  threats  .  .  .  which  they  take 
seriously  —  not  only  because  of  attacks  like  those  against 
Barrera,  but  because  of  the  dozens  of  journalists  killed  or 
[who]  disappeared  in  Guatemala  over  the  years:  47  during 
the  military  dictatorships  between  1978  and  1985,”  CPJ 
reported. 
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Despite  having  one  of  the  freest  and  liveliest  presses  in 
Asia,  journalists  working  in  Jammu,  Kashmir  and  Punjab 
have  found  themselves  “caught  in  the  cross  fire”  of  the 
violent  separatist  movements  in  those  regions. 

Movements  of  foreign  journalists  in  Srinagar  were 
restricted  by  the  government,  which  canceled  travel  per¬ 
mits,  confined  reporters  to  their  hotels,  and  banned  use  of 
telephone  or  telex  lines  to  transmit  stories.  Seven  foreign 
journalists  were  expelled  to  New  Delhi  in  late  January. 

In  addition,  four  local  newspapers  were  closed  by  offi¬ 
cials  in  Srinagar,  who  allowed  all  but  one  to  later  reopen. 
Authorities  also  detained  a  number  of  journalists  for  ques¬ 
tioning. 

Separatists  are  believed  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
Lassa  Kaul,  an  executive  at  the  state-run  Srinagar  Televi¬ 
sion  Center. 

In  October,  the  office  of  the  daily  Srinagar  Times  was 
bombed,  and  the  next  day  the  Kashmir  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  decided  to  cease  publication  indefinitely. 

A  “code  of  conduct”  was  issued  to  journalists  by  mili¬ 
tants  in  Punjab,  threatening  to  murder  them  for  referring  to 
separatists  and  terrorists.  CPJ  reported  that  R.K.  Talib, 
local  director  of  All  India  Radio  who  was  shot  in  his  home 
by  unidentified  men  in  December,  may  have  been  killed 
because  he  refused  a  militant  order  to  stop  broadcasting  in 
Hindi,  the  national  language. 

Iraq 

The  Iraqi  government’s  “flagrant  disregard  for  freedom 
of  the  press”  was  epitomized  by  the  hanging  of  Bazoft  in 
March  1990,  according  to  CPJ,  which  noted  “the  situation 
for  the  foreign  press  hardly  improved  as  1990  wore  on.” 

Dissent  was  banned  in  the  government-controlled 
press,  and  access  remained  limited  and  risky  for  foreign 
reporters,  some  of  whom  were  arrested,  expelled, 
harassed  or  had  their  telex  lines  cut. 

CPJ  reported  that  once  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  it  quickly 
“extinguished  the  local  media,  suspending  newspapers 
and  using  radio  and  television  to  broadcast  propaganda.” 

Israel 

Restrictions  on  the  media  in  Israel  remained  in  place 
during  1990,  with  the  most  severe  placed  on  the  Occupied 
Territories  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

According  to  CPJ,  Palestinian  journalists  suspected  of 
using  their  profession  as  a  cover  for  involvement  in  the 
infitada  were  detained  by  Israeli  authorities,  and  censors 
often  remove  translations  of  stories  in  the  Arabic-language 
press  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  Hebrew-language 
press,  which  is  reportedly  subjected  to  more  lenient  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Foreign  journalists,  while  granted  greater  freedom  than 
native  reporters,  still  must  operate  under  government- 
imposed  rules  of  censorship. 

Kenya 

The  CPJ  report  explained  that,  as  pressure  to  reform  the 
country’s  political  system  increased,  Piesident  Daniel 
arap  Moi  moved  to  stifle  the  media  in  an  attempt  to 
preserve  one-party  rule. 

“Local  and  foreign  journalists  were  harassed,  ques¬ 
tioned  and  in  some  cases  arrested  while  they  were  cover¬ 
ing  demonstrations  as  well  as  press  conferences  called  by 
multiparty  advocates,”  CPJ  reported.  In  addition,  one 
foreign  reporter  was  expelled  and  another  forced  into 
hiding  for  working  without  a  permit,  while  a  number  of 
issues  of  foreign  publications  were  banned. 

One  example  of  “the  government’s  contempt  for  criti¬ 
cism  and  blatant  disregard  for  free  speech”  is  the  case  of 
the  Nairobi  Law  Journal,  whose  editor  Gitobu  Imanyara 
was  arrested  and  held  in  the  psychiatric  ward,  of  a  maxi¬ 


mum  security  prison  for  20  days,  according  to  CPJ.  After 
his  release,  he  was  arrested  again  and  charged  with  sedi¬ 
tion  and  two  other  offenses.  His  publication  was  banned  in 
September,  though  the  order  was  rescinded  pending  an 
appeal.  Imanyara  was  arrested  again  in  March  1991  on  two 
counts  of  sedition,  and  could  face  up  to  10  years  in  prison 
for  each  charge. 

Lebanon 

In  addition  to  three  Western  journalists  being  held  hos¬ 
tage  there  —  Terry  Anderson,  Alec  Collett  and  John 
McCarthy  —  reporters  in  Lebanon  are  frequently  caught 
in  the  cross  fire  or  intentionally  targeted  by  snipers, 
according  to  CPJ. 

CPJ  explained  that,  while  the  press  in  Lebanon  tends  to 
be  independent,  it  often  reflects  the  political  views  of  the 
faction  controlling  its  place  of  publication.  In  one  case  last 
year,  Gen.  Michel  Aoun  “forbade  media  in  the  areas 
under  his  control  to  refer  to  members  to  the  Lebanese 
government  by  their  titles,  and  he  temporarily  susr)ended 
several  publications  which  did  so.” 

Once  Aoun  was  ousted,  CPJ  said  many  of  those  restric¬ 
tions  were  lifted. 

In  East  Beirut,  several  issues  of  three  French  weeklies 
were  confiscated  by  Christian  factions  because  their  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  asssault  on  Aoun’s  position  offended  the 
Syrians. 

Liberia 

“A  bloody  internal  conflict  took  a  terrible  told  on  the 
media  in  Liberia  last  year,”  according  to  the  CPJ  report. 

In  the  spring,  as  the  rebel  insurgency  spread,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  moved  to  restrict  coverage,  advising  the  press  to 
confirm  their  war  coverage  with  the  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  before  publication. 

In  April,  President  Samuel  K.  Doe  warned  that  any 
journalist  reporting  about  the  rebels  would  be  taken  to  the 
site  of  the  story  by  the  army  to  prove  the  report.  If  the 
story  could  not  be  substantiated,  CPJ  reported,  the  jour¬ 
nalist  would  be  considered  a  rebel  and  “treated  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Once  the  fighting  reached  the  capital  city  in  June,  state- 
run  television  was  forced  to  shut  down  due  to  power 
outages,  and  by  July  all  newspapers  had  stopped  operat¬ 
ing.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  two  newspapers 
were  reportedly  operating. 

Foreign  reporters  also  were  “under  siege”  from  the 
various  factions.  According  to  CPJ,  correspondents  from 
United  Press  International,  the  Associated  Press  and  Reu¬ 
ters  News  Service  were  detained  and  assaulted  by  Doe’s 
soldiers,  and  other  rebel  factions  detained  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  several  of  whom  were  held  incommunicado  for 
days. 

Myanmar 

Formerly  called  Burma,  the  military  regime  here  “main¬ 
tained  a  virtual  stranglehold  on  the  media,”  according  to 
the  report. 

Not  only  does  the  government  control  the  broadcast 
media  and  the  only  newspaper  with  permission  to  publish, 
the  Working  People’s  Daily,  it  also  restricts  access  by 
foreign  correspondents.  In  May,  shortly  before  elections 
there,  a  virtual  ban  on  foreign  press  was  lifted  when  a 
limited  number  of  journalists  were  allowed  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  brief  time.  After  the  election,  however,  the 
government  clamped  down  again. 

Romania 

In  June,  miners  brought  in  by  the  president  to  quell 
unrest  raided  the  offices  of  publications  opposing  the 
ruling  National  Salvation  Front. 

Journalists  at  demonstrations  were  beaten,  and  one  was 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Pictures  of  the  year 

NPPA/U.  of  Missouri  contest  winners  picked  from  35,000  photos 
Paui  Kuroda  of  Orange  County  Register  seiected  top  photographer 


The  48th  annual  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Competition  named  Paul  Ku¬ 
roda  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year. 

More  than  1,750  photographers 
entered  approximately  35,000  photo¬ 
graphs  and  tearsheets  for  this  year’s 
contest.  It  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Grants  have  been  provided  by 


Canon,  U.S.A.  Inc.  and  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Photography  Division,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co. 

The  Canon  Photo  Essay  Award 
went  to  Jane  Evelyn  Atwood  of  Con¬ 
tact  Press  Images  for  her  documen¬ 
tary  project  on  women’s  prisons  in 
Russia.  James  Lukoski,  a  free-lance 
photographer,  received  judge’s  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  for  his  essay, 
“Israeli/Palestinian  Conflict.” 

The  Kodak  Crystal  Eagle  Award 
went  to  Donna  Ferrato  of  Black  Star 


Jeff  Tuttle,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 
won  first  place  in  the  general  news 
category  for  "Last  Hug,"  showing 
Josh  McCrary,  4,  holding  the  leg  of 
his  departing  father,  Capt.  John 
McCrary,  who  served  in  the  Persian 


Fritz  Hoffman,  News-Sentinel,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  captured  this  dog 
and  the  Rev.  Jim  Tubbs  at  the  opening  of  fox  hunting  season  for 
"Blessing  of  the  Hounds,"  which  won  first  place  in  the  newspaper  feature 
category. 


John  Mottern,  free-lance  photog¬ 
rapher,  won  first  place  in  the  por¬ 
trait/personality  category  for  "Boy 
Warrior."  This  12-year-old  boy  was 
running  down  a  San  Salvador  street 
with  an  AK-47,  hoping  to  join  the 
rebels,  when  he  was  spotted  by  a 
government  tank  which  put  two  bul¬ 
lets  through  his  head. 


Daniel  Anderson,  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register,  won  first  place  in 
the  fashion  illustration  category  for  "Dune  Magic." 
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for  her  essay,  “The  War  on  Women 
From  the  Homefront.” 

The  Overall  Excellence  in  Editing 
Award  for  Newspapers  went  to  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

The  11  judges  worked  for  nine 
days  to  narrow  down  the  entries.  The 
judges  were  Bernie  Boston,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Washington  bureau;  Howard 
Chapnick,,  former  president  of  Black 
Star  Publishing  Co.;  Arnold  Drapkin, 
consulting  picture  editor  for  Time; 
Melissa  Farlow,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  Dave 
LaBelle,  photojournalist  in  residence 
at  Western  Kentucky  University; 
Michele  McNally,  photo  editor  for 
Fortune  magazine;  Larry  Nighs wan¬ 
der,  illustrations  editor  for  National 
Geographic;  Kathy  Ryan,  photo  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine;  Gary  Settle,  photo  coach  for  the 
Seattle  Times;  Cliff  Schiappa,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Associated  Press; 
and  Rick  Smolan,  chairman  for 
RxMedia  Group. 

Individual  first-place  winners  in  the 
newspaper  division  were:  Spot  News, 
Osman  Karakas,  New  York  Post, 
“Don’t  Let  Him  Die!’’;  General 
News,  Jeff  Tuttle,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  “Last  Hug”;  Feature  Picture, 
Fritz  Hoffman,  News-Sentinel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  “Blessing  of  the 
Hounds”;  Sports  Action,  Mark 
Welsh,  Daily  Herald,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  “Tippy  Toe  Catch”; 
Sports  Feature,  John  Mottern,  Free¬ 
lance,  “The  Boy  Warrior”;  Pictorial, 
Rob  Clark  Jr.,  Free-lance  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  “Racer  Repairs”;  Food 
Illustration,  Bob  Fila,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  “Edible  Flowers”;  Fashion 
Illustration,  Daniel  Anderson, 
Orange  County  Register,  “Dune 
Magic”;  News  Picture  Story,  Paul 
Kuroda,  Orange  County  Register,. 
“Of  Lines  and  Shadows”;  Feature 
Picture  Story,  Paul  Kuroda,  Orange 
County  Register,  “Vietnamese 
Gangs.” 

First-place  winner  in  the  Sports 
Portfolio  category  was  Gerard  Lodri- 
guss,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Winner  in  the  One  Week’s  Work 
category  was  Peggy  Peattie,  the 
Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Winners  in  the  Newspaper  Editing 
categories  were:  Individual,  Rick 
Shaw,  Sacramento  Bee;  Team,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee;  News  Story,  Fredrika 
Sherwood,  the  Star  Tribune,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  “Children  of  Crack”; 
Feature  Story,  Rick  Shaw,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  “Water,  Quest  and  Con¬ 
flict”;  Sports  Story,  Sandra  Eisert, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  “Field  of 
Dreamers”;  Series  or  Special  Sec¬ 
tion,  Mike  Davis,  Albuquerque  Tri¬ 
bune,  “Changing  Voices”;  Newspa- 


In  the  newspaper  sports  feature  category,  Kurt  Wilson  of  The  AAissou- 
lian,  Mont.,  won  first  place  for  "Close  Shave,"  taken  at  the  Montana 
state  high  school  swim  meet  of  swimmers  shaving  down  before  a  race. 

per-produced  Magazine  Picture  Edit-  25,000;  the  Spokeman-Review  &  Spo- 
ing,  J.  Bruce  Baumann,  Pittsburgh  kane  Chronicle  in  Washington,  for 
Pres  Sunday  Magazine.  circulation  25,000-150,000;  the  Hart- 

In  the  Best  Use  of  Photography  by  ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  for  circulation 
a  Newspaper  categories,  winners  over  150,000;  the  Virginian-Pilot! 
were:  the  Journal  Tribune,  Bidde-  Ledger-Star,  for  a  newspaper  with 
ford,  Maine,  for  circulation  under  zoned  editions. 

Attention  ANPA/TEC  exhibitors 

Exhibitors  at  ANPA/TEC  91  in  Las  May  1 1  issue  of  E&P. 

Vegas  are  reminded  to  return  com-  If  you  have  received  a  form  but 
pleted  forms  with  information  about  have  not  mailed  it,  fax  it  to  us  NOW  at 
their  exhibits  for  FREE  inclusion  in  a  212-929-1259.  If  you  need  a  form,  call 
special  planning  pullout  section  in  the  Jim  Rosenberg  at  (212)  675-4380. 


Osman  Karakas,  New  York  Post,  won  first  place  in  the  spot  news 
category  for  this  picture  of  Maximillano  Chavet  cradling  his  brother 
Edwardo,  shot  on  a  subway  train  in  Brooklyn,  entitled,  "Don't  Let  Him 
D.e." 


ADVERTISING 


Reaching  out  to  advertisers 

Advertising  agency  reiations  program  offered  by  Knight-Ridder’s 
Phiiadeiphia  daiiies  gets  high  marks  from  agency  executives 


By  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

Over  the  past  year,  the  message 
being  sent  by  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  newspapers  asked,  “What  can 
you  do  for  me?” 

Two  sister  newspapers  have  found 
a  way  to  answer  this  need  for  market¬ 
ing  services.  The  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
both  owned  by  Knight-Ridder,  have 
started  an  advertising  agency  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Begun  in  November, 
the  program  to  reach  Philadelphia 
agencies  has  been  well  received. 

“I’ve  been  in  Philadelphia  for  two 
years  and  when  the  paper  didn’t  have 
the  program  in  place,  they  were  often 
very  difficult  to  deal  with,”  Michael 
Daly,  senior  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  services  for  FCB/LGK 
Advertising  said. 


the  shift  newspapers  have  to  make 
from  an  advertising  space  vehicle  to  a 
marketing  tool  for  products. 

Maloney  hopes  the  program  will 
bring  better  relationships  with  the 
agencies,  improve  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  eventually  bring  in 
more  advertising.  An  agency  “hot 
line”  number  has  been  installed  to 
answer  any  marketing  questions,  and 
one  newspaper  management  person 
has  been  assigned  to  each  agency  as  a 
contact  for  any  planning  questions 
they  may  have.  This  system  is  a 
response  to  the  complaint  that  the 
agencies  did  not  know  whom  to  call 
when  they  had  questions  and  often 
were  sent  through  a  long  chain  of 
people  to  get  fairly  basic  information. 

Sheree  Goldflies  is  holding  the 
newly  created  post  of  manager- 
agency  relations.  Maloney  said  her 


Setting  up  a  liaison  between  the  newspaper  and 
agencies  makes  it  much  easier  for  us,”  said  Bill 
Melnick,  senior  vice  president  and  media  director  for 
Ketchum  Advertising. 


He  said  the  program  has  created  a 
much  better  working  atmosphere 
with  the  newspaper. 

“I  think  it’s  a  valid  program  from 
the  agency’s  standpoint.  The  Inquirer 
seems  more  agency-oriented  now.  In 
the  past,  newspapers  have  tended  not 
to  be  as  cooperative  as  other 
mediums,”  said  Karlene  Hubbard, 
media  supervisor  for  LevLane 
Advertising. 

“This  is  a  long  sought-after  move 
on  the  part  of  newspapers  in  general. 
Most  metropolitan  dailies  are  very 
cumbersome  to  deal  with  in  terms  of 
placement,  the  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  you  need  to  talk  to,  straightening 
out  pricing  and  rate  cards.  Setting  up 
a  liaison  between  the  newspaper  and 
agencies  makes  it  much  easier  for 
us,”  said  Bill  Melnick,  senior  vice 
president  and  media  director  for 
Ketchum  Advertising. 

Herb  Maloney,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  for  both  newspa¬ 
pers,  said  the  program  is  a  response  to 


“whole  mission  is  to  answer  market¬ 
ing  questions,”  especially  for  the 
planning  level.  Goldflies  gathers  and 
interprets  any  information  needed  by 
the  agencies,  from  “circulation  to 
cross  tabs  and  Scarborough  research 
data”  Maloney  said. 

“We  let  them  know  how  we  reach 
their  customers,  their  demo¬ 
graphics,”  he  said. 

“Newspapers  have  always  been  a 
wealth  of  information,  but  they  never 
had  the  mechanics  to  disseminate  the 
information  in  a  useful  fashion.  It  was 
always  like  going  to  the  information 
store  and  walking  out  with  a  bag  full  of 
books  that  had  to  be  waded  through. 
The  [Inquirer  and  Daily  News]  have 
found  a  way  to  focus  information  for 
how  people  use  it,”  Daly  said. 

“I  find  the  lines  of  communication 
are  much  easier.  We  get  better,  more 
complete  information  more  quickly 
than  before.  They  are  a  research  of 
first  use  now  as  opposed  to  one  of  last 
use.  The  newspaper  is  higher  up  in 


our  thought  process,”  said  Scott  Fox, 
senior  vice  president  and  media  direc¬ 
tor  at  Earle  Palmer  Brown  and  Spiro. 

“Before  I  could  get  the  information 
from  the  newspaper  but  1  had  to  know 
what  I  wanted  and  who  to  talk  to. 
Now  I  can  call  with  what  I  want  in 
general  and  they  come  back  with 
sources  I  can  use,”  Fox  said. 

“I  talk  to  Sheree  [Goldflies]  on  a 
regular  basis  about  questions  that  are 
research  advertising-related,”  said 
John  Kline,  media  director  for  Elk- 
men  Advertising.  “The  newspaper 
also  made  it  clear  that  they  would  be 
at  our  service  for  business  presenta¬ 
tions  as  well  and  we’ve  taken  them  up 
on  that.” 

“We  rely  heavily  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  research.  If  they  can’t  give  it 
to  us,  they  find  a  way  for  us  to  get  it,” 
Hubbard  said. 

“We’re  trying  to  be  more  service- 
oriented,”  Goldflies  said,  and  she 
said  it’s  paying  off. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  going  out  en 
masse  and  showing  advertisers  what 
we  have  to  offer.  This  is  the  time  to  do 
that,”  Goldflies  said. 

She  said  many  times  agencies’ 
response  to  marketing  plans  she  pre¬ 
sents  is  ‘We  didn’t  know  you  had 
this.’ 

“No  matter  how  many  times  you 
present  yourself,  people  forget  or  the 
information  doesn’t  get  disseminated 
throughout  the  whole  agency,”  she 
said. 

“One  problem  in  the  media  end  of 
the  business  is  that  we  are  completely 
bombarded  with  so  many  kinds  of 
new  media,  and  so  much  research, 
that  it’s  hard  to  keep  up  with  it  all.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  how  much  infor¬ 
mation  can  one  assimilate  and  absorb. 
The  inclination  is  also  to  get  the  job 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  you 
can’t  take  advantage  of  everything 
out  there,”  said  Melnick. 

He  added  that  being  reminded  of 
what  a  newspaper  has  to  offer  does 
help  break  through  the  clutter.  “We 
probably  could  use  newspapers  to  a 
greater  degree  than  we  do  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.” 

“Newspapers  have  to  be  more 
competitive  with  other  media.  In  my 
experience,  newspapers  have  tradi- 
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tionally  been  a  very  reactive  medium. 
With  advertising  dollars  going  to 
more  places,  they  have  to  be  more 
proactive;  they  have  to  get  out  in  front 
of  the  advertisers  and  position  them¬ 
selves,”  Fox  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  give-and-take 
between  the  newspapers  and  the 
agency,  the  newspapers  were  able  to 
present  ideas  about  how  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  print  advertising  into  a  campaign 
that  was  heavily  leaning  toward  radio, 
Daly  said. 

“The  newspapers  have  a  lot  more 
understanding  of  our  clients'  needs,” 
he  said. 

“If  we  have  an  idea  or  creative 
strategy,  such  as  doing  unusual  posi¬ 
tioning,  they've  been  willing  to  help 
us  solve  a  problem  and  find  a  way  so 
we  can  work  it  out,”  Hubbard  said. 

Hubbard  believes  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  offering  services  that  are  useful , 
such  as  conducting  in-agency  semi¬ 
nars  and  bringing  in  research  profiles. 

“They  are  listening  to  the  concerns 
of  the  clients  and  the  agencies,”  she 
said. 

Another  improved  service  for  the 
agencies  was  the  simplification  of  the 
rate  card.  Goldflies  said  they  simpli¬ 
fied  its  language,  tailored  it  to  stan¬ 
dardized  regulations,  and  streamlined 
the  rate  grids.  The  old  card  had  rates 
for  every  day  of  the  week,  plus  special 
combination  rates.  They  have  col¬ 
lapsed  the  rates  into  fewer  days,  four 
instead  of  five  or  six,  along  with 
clearly  identifying  all  repeat  rates. 
Another  clarification  was  to  separate 
the  rates  clearly  for  the  Inquirer  and 
the  News.  For  classified  advertising, 
four  separate  rate  books  were  pub¬ 
lished;  automotive,  employment,  real 
estate  and  general. 

“The  rates  are  truly  reflective  of 
what  they're  doing  and  what  we're 
getting,”  Melnick  said. 

Daly  said  he  thought  the  rate  card 
has  improved,  but  that  it  is  “still  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

“There  is  still  a  way  to  go  with  it  for 
planning  purposes,  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  best  way  to  use  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  Daly  said.  He  would  like  to  see 
the  rate  card  placed  on  a  computer 
program  so  that  media  planners  might 
easily  compare  the  advantages  to  run¬ 
ning  on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  just 
by  plugging  in  the  rates. 

Also  new  this  year  was  the  redesign 
of  the  Daily  News.  It  has  been  reposi¬ 
tioned  from  an  afternoon  to  a  morning 
paper.  This  puts  it  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  its  sister  paper,  the  Inquirer. 

Maloney  said  the  move  is  a 
strategic  positioning  that  is  hoped  to 
make  both  papers  stronger  than 
before.  Changes  to  the  news  include  a 
new  features  section  and  more  subur¬ 
ban  news. 


Before  the  changes  made  a  debut, 
the  newspapers  made  presentations 
to  ad  agencies  so  they  would  be  aware 
of  the  new  opportunities. 

“It  gave  us  an  edge  in  alerting  our 
clients  to  the  changes  going  on  before 
they  appeared,”  Daly  said. 

The  newspapers  also  got  the 
chance  to  tell  agencies  about  the  new 
color  printing  press  scheduled  to  start 
up  next  year. 

“Hc^fully,  with  the  closer  rela¬ 
tionship,  we  can  communicate  more 
rapidly  what  they  can  do,  show  them 
things  their  customers  can  use,” 


Maloney  said. 

“That  way  we  can  be  better  busi¬ 
ness  partners.” 

Weekly  section 
gets  a  new  look 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  has 
redesigned  its  zoned  Thursday 
“Weekly”  section,  giving  it  a  new 
look  as  well  as  an  improved  mix  of 
community  news,  features,  columns 
and  lists  related  to  people  in  D.C.  and 
its  surrounding  areas. 


Oon’t  miss  the  West  coast’s  premier  newspaper  design  woifahop 
for  editors,  designers,  artists  and  photographers.  Macintosh 
legend  Guy  Kawasaki  will  discuss  “Life  on  the  Edge:  The 
Macintosh  Way,”  the  Poynter  Institute’s  Mario  Garcia  will 
discuss  the  controversial  Eye-Trac  research  and  there’ll  be  a 
full  day  of  hands-on  seminars  on  everything  from  “Designing 
the  Page  One  of  the‘90’s”to  “Electronic  Picture  Desks.” 
Registration  is  only  $91.  Call  the  Graphics  ‘91  Hotline  today  for 
a  complete  brochure  and  re^stration  information.! 

GRAPHICS  '91 
NEWSPAPERS  ON  THE  EDGE 

APRIL  26,  27  &  28 

THE  SUNNYVALE  HILTON,  SUNNYVALE,  CA 

FOR  REGISTRATION  INFORMATION  CAll  THE 
GRAPHICS  '91  HOTUNE.  (408)  920-5860 


sponsored  hy:lHl  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS 
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ADVERTISING 


War’s  end  boosts  advertising 

Newspapers  get  a  flurry  of  ads  following  the  cease-fire 
in  the  Gulf  as  advertisers  come  out  of  hiding 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

If  a  war  is  a  good  boost  to  an  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  end  of  a  war  seems  to  be  a 
boost  for  advertising. 

'‘The  clarification  of  the  Mideast 
situation  is  doubly  influential  on 
advertising  spending,"  said  Robert 
Coen,  senior  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  forecasting  for  McCann-Erick- 
son  advertising.  New  York.  “Uncer¬ 
tainty  is  the  worst  thing  to  happen  to 
spending  plans;  just  having  a  resolu¬ 
tion  is  positive.” 

A  flurry  of  ads  capitalizing  on  the 
outbreak  of  peace  appeared  when  the 
fighting  stopped.  Advertisers  who  put 
a  hold  on  promoting  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  wartime  came  out  of  hiding  in  the 
weeks  following  the  cease-fire  decla¬ 
ration. 

Whether  this  advertising  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  long-term  upswing  or 
merely  a  fad  is  still  to  be  seen. 

“[Peace]  might  have  an  effect  if  big 
retailers  start  some  activity.  They 
may  look  at  each  other  and  decide 
they  need  some  traffic,  so  they  might 
get  out  there  with  some  more  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising,  but  it  probably  won’t 


J.C.  Penney  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  associated  themselves 
vnth  the  end  of  the  vwir. 


amount  to  much  all  together,”  Coen 
said. 

On  the  travel  front,  it  seems  to  be 
having  a  long-term  effect. 

The  travel  industry,  in  an  unusual 
coalition  of  cooperation,  is  starting  a 
campaign  to  get  people  out  into  the  air 
and  on  the  road  again.  Overseas  tour¬ 
ism  advertising,  to  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  is  also  reminding  people 
about  the  benefits  of  traveling. 

Military  service  advertising  is  back 
but,  due  to  federal  cutbacks,  working 
with  smaller  budgets  than  last  year. 

“1  think  the  resolution  will  give  a 
boost  to  many  marketers  who  weren't 
overly  concerned,  but  just  cautious 
because  of  the  uncertainty,”  said 
Coen. 

J.C.  Penney  ran  a  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement,  offering  its  “sincere  grati¬ 
tude”  to  the  men  and  women  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gulf,  that  repeated  the 
words  “Thank  you”  over  and  over 
again,  filling  the  page. 

Reader’s  Digest  ran  a  full-page  ad 
that  carried  an  excerpt  from  an 
upcoming  April  article,  entitled 


Moet  &  Chandon  Champagne 
wanted  to  remind  people  that 
champagne  was  for  celebrating 
peace,  not  only  a  victory. 


“When  They  Come  Home”,  written 
by  a  Vietnam  veteran.  The  army  cap¬ 
tain  who  authored  the  article  writes 
that  when  the  men  and  women  who 
served  come  home,  “let  there  be 
parades  .  .  .  step  forward,  America, 
and  shake  their  hands.  Stand  up, 
America,  and  cheer  them.  Raise  your 
voice,  America,  and  honor  them.” 

Moet  &  Chandon  Champagne  also 
ran  a  full-page  ad,  mostly  white 
space.  Centered  on  the  page  in  small 
type  was  the  instruction,  “Please 
Tear  This  Page  Into  Many  Small 
Pieces  and  Toss  High  Into  the  Air  in 
Celebration  of  Peace.” 

El  Al  Airlines,  the  airline  of  Israel, 
began  a  campaign  to  thank  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  airline  during 
the  war  and  to  remind  consumers  that 
airline  service  had  not  been  inter¬ 
rupted  because  of  the  fighting.  The 
quarter-page  ads  appeared  in  various 
newspapers  in  70  markets  around  the 
country.  Sheryl  Stein,  spokeswoman 
for  El  Al,  said  the  company  expects  to 
spend  approximately  $75,000  on  the 


When  thev 
c(wie  ’ 


Reader's  Digest  advertised  its 
timely  article  about  the  welcome 
Persian  Gulf  troops  received  com¬ 
pared  with  the  way  Vietnam  vets 
were  treated. 
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campaign.  I 

Saudi  Arabia  is  said  to  be  planning 
$20  million  in  advertising  over  the 
next  two  months  on  commercials  and 
print  ads  thanking  Americans  for  their 
help  in  ending  Iraqi  occupation  of 
Kuwait. 

The  Israel  Government  Tourist 
Office  ran  a  full-page  ad  featuring  a 
dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak 
next  to  a  suitcase.  The  copy  read, 
“Whew,  we  could  all  use  a  little  vaca¬ 
tion  now.”  That  ad  ran  in  the  top  four 
markets  for  Israel  departures.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Israel,  which  relies  heavily  on  its 
tourist  trade,  is  planning  on  spending 
$5  million  on  a  United  States  promo¬ 
tional  campaign,  according  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Rosenthal,  director  general  of 
Israel  Ministry  of  Tourism. 

A  follow-up  print  campaign  is  being 
planned  to  accompany  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  spots  by  Bederman,  Kelley, 
Shaffer  of  New  York.  Eric  Lidman, 
media  supervisor  for  the  account, 
said  the  campaign  will  be  “over¬ 
whelmingly  print,"  though,  since 
target  audiences  are  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  communities,  many  ads  will 
be  placed  in  religious  publications. 
Most  advertising  will  run  in  the  top 
four  markets  since,  Lidman  said,  the 
thrust  is  more  “demographic  than 
geographic.” 

llie  U.S.  travel  industry  coalition 
was  formed  after  a  Feb.  25  meeting 
between  travel  industry  bigwigs  aad 
Commerce  Secretary  Robert  Mos- 
bacher.  The  purpose  is  to  “jump- 
start”  travel  again,  said  Roger  Dow, 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing 
services  for  Marriott.  Marriott's 
chairman  J.W.  Marriott  Jr.  is  heading 
the  group  effort. 

‘Travel  is  part  of  our  daily  life.  If 
travel  stops,  the  economy  stops  .  .  . 
they’re  very  tied  in  to  one  another,” 
Dow  said,  saying  this  is  why  Mosba- 
cher  suggested  the  coalition. 

The  coalition  is  launching  a  $5  to  $8 
million  campaign,  depending  upon 
how  the  current  fund  raising  in  the 
industry  proceeds,  Dow  said.  He  said 
a  six-week  drive  will  be  “primarily  a 
print  campaign”  with  some  television 
and  network  radio.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  will  have  the  theme  line, 
“Go* America!  Travel  Moves  Peo¬ 
ple.” 

Dow  is  hoping  the  independent 
travel-related  businesses  pick  up  on 
the  theme  and  offer  specif  rates  and 
discounts,  such  as  a  Go* America  air¬ 
line  rate  or  hotel  special. 

“I  hope  that  each  company  in  its 
own  brsind  will  stretch  this  relatively 
small  campai^  into  a  much  larger 
one,”  Dow  said. 

He  said  the  industry’s  advertising  is 


Israel,  a  country  dependent  on  its 
tourist  trade,  is  h^ing  to  lure  peo¬ 
ple  bock. 

already  beginning  to  loosen  up,  sens¬ 
ing  an  upswing  in  the  economy  with 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  war. 

“I  believe  travel  will  come  back  to 
normal  levels  come  the  fall,  but  we’re 
hoping  to  accelerate  that  with  this 
campaign,”  Dow  said. 

The  European  Travel  Commission 
is  also  planning  a  campaign,  slated  to 
spend  approximately  $2  million. 

“The  estimate  is  that  in  the  eight 
weeks  since  the  war  started  until  the 
cease-fire,  trans- Atlantic  travel  was 
down  30%  to  40%,”  said  Neil  Martin, 
E.T.C.  spokesman. 

He  says  the  campaign  will  be 
mainly  newspaper,  and  some  radio. 

“We’re  planning  on  running  some 
large  space  ads  in  Sunday  travel  sec¬ 
tions,”  Martin  explained. 

The  approach  will  be  to  emphasize 
the  good  values  and  discounts  avail¬ 
able  now.  The  E.T.C.  is  comprised  of 
the  national  tourist  offices  of  24  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  but  they  also  work 
with  airlines  and  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  a  stake  in  trans-Atlantic 
travel. 

The  Army  advertising  budget  is  cut 
back  43%  from  last  year.  U.S.  Army 
spokeswoman  Barbara  Sorensen  said 
that  “All  elements  of  our  advertising 
are  affected  by  the  budget  cut.” 

The  theme  of  the  Army  advertising 
has  shifted  from  “Be  All  That  You 
Can  Be”  to  “I’m  a  Soldier,  Count  on 
Me”  and  “Freedom  Isn’t  Free.” 
Sorensen  said  that  a  transitional  print 
ad  made  its  debut  March  8,  and  is  set 
to  run  through  late  summer  when  a 
new  campaign  will  begin. 


“We’re  not  going  to  do  much  until 
August,  and  then  we’ll  have  fairly 
heavy  levels  in  print  and  broadcast,” 
said  Col.  John  Myers,  Army  adver¬ 
tising.  He  said  the  Army  uses  newspa¬ 
pers  to  concentrate  on  local  markets. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  not  changing 
its  message,  but  will  stick  with  pro¬ 
jecting  the  image  of  the  Air  Force  as  a 
high  technology  branch,  said  Glen 
Whiton,  spokesman. 

“We  will  stress  more  the  service  to 
country  and  more  patriotic  theme,  but 
we  won’t  directly  mention  the  war,” 
he  said. 

The  Air  Force  budget  was  cut  by 
slightly  more  than  half,  which  Whiton 
said  is  due  to  federal  cutbacks  and 
lower  recruiting  goals. 

The  U.S.  Marines  advertising  will 
also  remain  the  same,  focusii^  on  the 
Marines  as  a  tough,  elite  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“We  do  not  intend  to  exploit  the 
war,”  said  Lt.  Col.  R.E.  Wilson, 
branch  head  for  advertising. 

Help  wanted 
ad  volume 
fell  in  January 

Help  wanted  advertising  volume 
fell  sharply  in  January,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  reported.  The  seasonally 
adjusted  index  fell  to  100,  seven 
points  below  December’s  107,  and  46 
points  below  last  January’s  index. 
While  this  decline  is  substantial,  it  is 
not  as  steep  as  the  decrease  over  the 
two  prior  months. 

“Although  the  volume  of  job  lay¬ 
offs  is  no  longer  rising,  it  has  stabil¬ 
ized  at  quite  an  elevated  level.  The 
labor  market  appears  to  be  at  least 
several  months  away  from  the  point 
where  economic  growth  is  strong 
enough  to  allow  the  unemployment 
rate  to  start  coming  down,”  Ken 
Goldstein,  Conference  Board  eco¬ 
nomist  said. 

Advertising  volume  declined  in  all 
nine  major  regions  of  the  country, 
with  the  steepest  declines  recorded 
in  the  East  South  Central  states,  the 
Mountain  region,  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states. 

Death  of 
an  idea 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times 
reports  that  would-be  daily  publisher 
Roger  Kranz,  who  planned  a  new 
daily  paper  for  D.C.,  has  abandoned 
the  dream,  taking  a  job  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Washington  Business 
Journal. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Thomas  Connelly 

Thomas  Connelly,  former  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Irish  Echo  in 
New  York. 

Connelly  had  previously  worked  as 
layout  editor  at  the  New  York  Post 
and  sports  and  features  editor  at  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor. 


The  New  York  Times  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
appointments: 

Terry  Taylor,  deputy  sports  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Times. 

Taylor  had  previously  worked  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

Timothy  Smith  has  joined  the 
Times  as  a  reporter  covering  profes¬ 
sional  football. 

Smith  had  previously  covered 
sports  for  both  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Kyle  Crichton,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  deputy  editor  of  the 
Times’  op-ed  page  and  forum  editor 
for  the  Sunday  edition  business  sec¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  foreign  affairs 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Celia  Dugger,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  for  the  Miami  Herald 
and  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  Times  as  a  metro¬ 
politan  reporter  covering  social 
issues. 

Patrick  J.  Lyons  has  joined  the 
Times  as  a  graphics  deskperson. 

Lyons  had  previously  worked  as 
senior  artist  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  graphic  editor  for  the  weekly 
Crain’s  New  York  Business. 


The  Journal  5rar  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
changes: 

Lynn  Thurman  has  been  named 
national  advertising  supervisor.  She 
succeeds  Brook  Baker,  who 


Terry  Taylor 


Kirk  Wessler 


recently  retired  after  31  years  with  the 
paper. 

Thurman  had  previously  worked  as 
schedule  clerk  and  sales  assistant  at 
the  paper. 

Kelly  VanLaningham  has  been 
named  news  editor. 

He  had  previously  worked  as  news 
editor  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette 
Times,  wire  editor  of  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  in  Carbondale,  III.,  editor  of 
the  Metamora  (Ill.)  Herald  and  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Bartonville  (III.) 
News. 

Bill  Peak,  formerly  night  assistant 
city  editor,  has  been  named  night  city 
editor.  He  succeeds  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  retires  after  42  years 
with  the  paper. 

Peak  had  previously  worked  as 
copy  editor,  general  assignment 
reporter  and  night  police  reporter  at 
the  paper. 

Kirk  Wessler  has  been  named 
sports  editor.  He  succeeds  Paul 
King,  who  retires  after  45  years  with 
the  paper. 

Wessler  had  previously  worked  as 
sports  editor  and  managing  editor  at 
the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune, 
deputy  sports  editor  at  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  sports  news  editor 
at  the  Journal  Star. 

Dick  Lien,  formerly  night  sports 
editor,  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  associate  sports  editor. 

Lien  had  previously  worked  as 
assistant  sports  editor  at  the  paper 
and  had  also  written  a  regular  column, 
which  he  will  continue  to  write. 

Fred  Filip,  formerly  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  Metro/Thursday 
editor.  He  succeeds  Hobart  Bucher, 
who  retires  after  25  years  with  the 
paper. 

Filip  had  previously  worked  as 
assistant  city  editor  and  reporter  at 
the  paper. 

Nancy  Trueblood,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Filip  as  Sunday  editor.  She 
will  oversee  the  weekly  leisure/enter¬ 
tainment  and  tv  sections. 

Trueblood  had  previously  worked 


Alexander  Howes  Jr. 

as  business  writer  and  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  at  the  paper. 


Alexander  B.  Hawes  Jr.  has  been 
named  assistant  treasurer  of  Aftil- 
iated  Publications  Inc.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Hawes  had  previously  worked  as 
human  resources  director  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/administration 
at  the  Globe.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Globe,  he  had  worked  as  a  reporter  at 
both  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Sun. 


Lew  Spence  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Central  Michigan 
Directories  Inc.  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  a  division  of  Central  Michigan 
Newspapers. 

Spence  had  previously  worked  as 
president  and  publisher  of  Pontiac 
(111.)  Newspapers  Inc.  He  had  also 
worked  in  management  positions  at 
newspapers  owned  by  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  Multimedia  Newspapers  and 
Worrell  Newspaper  Group. 


The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  has  named  Paul  M.  Farrell  to 
the  post  of  senior  vice  president/mar¬ 
keting  director  and  Diane  L.  Moser 
to  the  post  of  vice  president/market¬ 
ing  services  director. 

Farrell  had  most  recently  worked 
as  director  of  advanced  publishing 
systems  for  ATEX,  a  division  of  East¬ 
man  Kodak  which  manufactures  pro¬ 
duction  and  information  systems  for 
newspapers.  He  had  previously 
worked  as  circulation  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  manager  at  the  Miami  Herald 
and  as  display  ad  sales  manager  at  the 
Boston  Phoenix. 

Moser  had  previously  worked  in 
several  positions  in  the  research 
department  at  Pioneer  Press,  includ¬ 
ing  research  manager  and  director  of 
research  and  promotion. 
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Jeffrey  Klein  Stuart  Kellogg 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  Assoc 

announced  the  following  staff  Sus 

changes:  senioi 

Jeffrey  S.  Klein,  formerly  assis-  Times 

tant  to  the  publisher,  has  been  named  mana{ 
president  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Bre 

and  V entura  County  editions .  He  sue-  Imagt 

ceeds  Jeffrey  S.  Hall,  who  has  been  San  F 
named  special  assistant  to  the  group  she  h 
vice  president/newspapers  of  Times  positi( 

Mirror  Co.,  parent  company  of  the  zines. 
Times.  Doi 

Klein  had  previously  worked  as  a  editoi 
lawyer  specializing  in  First  Amend-  name* 

ment  issues  and  as  assistant  to  the  Fra 
president  at  the  Times.  the  St 

Hall  had  previously  worked  for  the  tain  i 
paper  as  Valley  president  and  vice  (N.Y. 

president/marketing  services.  Prior  to  Moim 

joining  the  Times  he  had  worked  as  Da^ 

vice  president/marketing  at  the  Kan-  held 

sas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  with  t 

Greg  Griggs,  executive  business  editoi 

editor  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  Blu 

has  been  named  business  editor  of  the  as  a  ! 

Orange  County  edition.  writei 

Griggs  had  previously  worked  as  in  Bo 

deputy  business  editor  at  the  Sentinel  Lns 

and  as  a  reporter  and  business  writer  workc 
at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele-  zine, 

gram.  Esl 

Sherry  Stern  has  been  named  edi-  as  an 
tor  of  TV  Times,  the  paper’s  Sunday  Exan^ 
television  listings  publication.  ciate 

Stern  had  previously  worked  as 
managing  editor  of  TV  Times,  fea-  ^ 

tures  news  editor  at  the  Orange 
County  Register  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif. ,  ' 

editor  at  the  Morning  Press  of  Vista, 

Calif.,  and  reporter  at  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  of  Tucson. 

Aleene  MacMinn  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  for  the  paper’s  daily 
calendar. 

MacMinn  had  previously  worked  in  f 

several  positions  at  the  Times, 
including  TV  Times  editor,  assistant  I 

entertainment  editor,  executive  tele-  ' 

vision  editor  and  assistant  family  edi¬ 
tor.  C 

Lee  Margulies,  formerly  assistant 
calendar  editor,  has  been  named  tele¬ 
vision  editor. 

Margulies  had  previously  worked 
as  a  television  reporter  at  the  Times 
and  as  a  reporter  and  editor  at  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  bureaus  of  the 


Elizabeth  AAanigan 


Associated  Press. 

Susan  Brenneman,  formerly 
senior  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Magazine,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  magazine. 

Brenneman  was  founding  editor  of 
Image,  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  In  addition, 
she  had  held  a  variety  of  editorial 
positions  at  several  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Donna  Frazier,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  magazine,  has  been 
named  senior  editor. 

Frazier  had  previously  worked  at 
the  Seattle  Times,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  of  Denver,  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express  and  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

Dave  Blume,  who  had  previously 
held  several  copy  editing  positions 
with  the  Times,  has  been  named  news 
editor  at  the  magazine. 

Blume  had  also  previously  worked 
as  a  staff  correspondent  and  sports- 
writer  for  United  Press  International 
in  Boston. 

Linda  Estrin,  who  had  previously 
worked  as  a  copy  editor  at  the  maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  named  copy  chief. 

Estrin  had  also  previously  worked 
as  an  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  Sunday  magazine  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  at  California  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  Kellogg,  formerly  editor 
in  chief  of  The  Advocate  based  in  Los 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

Angeles,  has  Joined  the  Daily  Press  in 
Victorville,  Calif.,  as  features  editor. 

He  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Daily  Press. 


Elizabeth  Strammiello  Mani- 
GAN  has  been  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  promotion  director/news¬ 
paper  relations  at  Parade  magazine. 

In  her  new  post,  Manigan  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  expanding  promotional  pro¬ 
grams  the  magazine  offers  its  339  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  and  developing 
new  ones. 

Manigan’s  previous  positions  at 
Parade  include  public  relations  assis¬ 
tant,  newspaper  promotion  coordina¬ 
tor  and  newspaper  relations  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Babicz  has  been  named 
facilities  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  Co. 

In  his  new  position,  Babicz  directs 
a  newly  created  facilities  department 
responsible  for  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance,  renovation  and 
construction,  security  and  related 
services. 

Babicz  joined  the  company  in  1988 
as  facilities  planning  manager. 


R.  Michael  Noonan  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  classified  telemarketer  to 
inside  account  executive  in  retail 
advertising  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 


Lou  DeFichy,  a  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  Newsday  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  now  edits  a  monthly  newsletter 
for  the  New  York  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Parade  jumps  from  New  York  Daily  News  to  Newsday 

Newsday  folds  Its  locally  edited  Sunday  magazine; 

Daily  News  will  carry  USA  Weekend 


By  George  Gameaii 

Parade  Sunday  m^azine  jumped 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  to 
Newsday  as  the  Daily  News  changed 
owners. 

The  move,  effective  March  24,  was 
announced  as  British  publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  Maxwell  was  waiting  for  unions  to 
ratify  strike-ending  contracts  before 
he  took  over  the  Daily  News  from  the 
Tribune  Co.,  which  had  a  non-trans- 
ferrable  agreement  with  Parade. 

As  a  result  of  the  move  to  News- 
day,  whose  last  audited  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  731,000  was  far  below  the 
Daily  News’  pre-strike  figure  of  1.4 
million.  Parade  lowered  its  rate  and 
circulation  figures.  Ad  rates  decline 
$7,000  to  $452,900  a  color  page  to 
reflect  400,000  fewer  copies  with 
Newsday. 

The  News,  which  had  carried 
Parade  since  1983,  agreed  to  carry 
Gannett’s  USA  Weekend,  the  com¬ 
peting  Sunday  supplement,  on  March 
24  and  30,  and  was  negotiating  a  per¬ 
manent  agreement,  according  to  USA 
Weekend  publisher  Brette  Popper. 

USA  Weekend  was  not  charging 
advertisers  for  Daily  News  circula¬ 
tion,  anticipated  to  be  800,000  copies, 
until  its  circulation  was  able  to  be 
confirmed. 

Since  2,300  workers  struck  the 
Daily  News  Oct.  25,  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  plummeted  an  estimated  50%  or 
more. 

Newsday  said  its  latest  unaudited 
Sunday  circulation  was  587,000  for 
the  Long  Island  edition,  435,000  for 
the  New  York  City  edition.  Since  the 
Daily  News  strike,  total  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  rose  about  40%  to  over  I 
million. 

Newsday  had  been  negotiating  for 
Parade  as  early  as  November,  said 
Newsday  spokeswoman  Chiara 
Coletti.  She  said  Newsday  has  been 
eager  to  carry  Parade  because  readers 
often  request  it. 

Parade  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini 
said  discussions  were  held  with  Max¬ 
well,  but  they  came  after  the  Tribune 
Co.  had  set  a  date  for  closing  the 
paper  and  after  Parade  made  “a  com¬ 
mitment”  to  Newsday. 

Meanwhile,  Newsday  announced 
that  after  19  years  of  publication,  its 
homegrown  Sunday  magazine.  News- 
day  Magazine,  was  canceled  effec¬ 
tive  after  the  April  21  issue. 

The  rotogravure-printed  magazine 


lost  money  for  10  of  19  years,  Coletti 
said. 

No  layoffs  were  expected  as  the 
magazine's  staff  of  19  was  to  shift  to 
other  parts  of  the  paper. 

The  magazine  will  be  replaced  by  a 
Sunday  color  section  called  Front 
Row.  Focusing  heavily  on  arts  and 


as  fitness,  fashion,  family  fun  and 
home  styles. 

Newsday  editor  and  senior  vice 
president  Anthony  Marro  said  the 
tradition  of  the  magazine,  which  has 
carried  “some  of  our  finest  journal¬ 
ism  and  photojournalism,”  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  other  sections  of  the  paper. 


Parade  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini  said  discussions 
were  held  with  Maxwell,  but  they  came  atter  the 
Tribune  had  set  a  date  for  closing  the  paper  and  after 
Parade  made  "a  commitment”  to  Newsday. 


entertainment,  it  will  include 
expanded  book  reviews,  in-depth 
movie  coverage  and  features  from  the 
old  magazine. 

In  addition  to  Front  Row,  Newsday 
will  publish  up  to  a  dozen  special  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  a  year  on  topics  such 


The  closing  follows  a  trend  in 
locally  produced  Sunday  magazines 
in  newspapers.  In  10  years  their  ranks 
have  shrunk  to  about  30,  from  56.  The 
E>aily  News,  for  instance,  terminated 
its  magazine  earlier  this  year  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Gleaner  and  Journal  Publishing  Company 
of  Henderson,  Kentucky,  has  sold 

The  Recorder  Newspapers 

(Four  weekly  publications  in  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  area  with  combined  circulation  of  27,000) 

To  SteppingStone  Publications,  Inc. 

(a  new  company  headed  by  Gene  Clabes  of  Ft.  Mitchell,  Kentucky) 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Gleaner  and  JcHimal  Publishing  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Diite  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Book  Reviews 


Remembering 
Philly’s  star 
columnist 

The  Reread  Rose.  Neil  Genziinger. 
(Neil  Genziinger,  Box  677,  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.  19(X)9,  262  pages.)  $12 
(payable  to  “Reread  Rose.”) 

Philadelphia  columnist  Don  Rose 
was  certainly  prolific.  For  35  years  he 
ground  out  highly  spirited  humorous 
columns  for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
and  Evening  Ledger,  then  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  until  his  death 
in  1964. 

Then,  too,  he  had  a  prolific  fami¬ 
ly  —  12  children  and  86  natural  or 
adopted  grandchildren.  The  42nd  of 
the  grandkids  is  the  author.  Written  as 
a  thesis  at  Penn  State  University,  part 
of  a  requirement  for  a  master's  degree 
in  communication,  this  book  is  both  a 
loving  send-up  of  Gramps  and  a  seri¬ 
ous  look  at  his  work. 

“There  are  histories  here,  of  a  man 
and  a  family  and  a  nation,”  writes 
Genziinger,  who  has  been  an  editor 
at  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  writes 
humor  himsetf,  but  Grandson  also  con¬ 
fesses:  “I  know  that  Rose  wasn’t 
the  cutting-edge  type  of  journal¬ 
ist  ...  .  For  every  editor  or  headline 
writer  who  admired  his  carefully 
paced,  respectful  style,  there  was 
probably  one  whose  assessment  was 
more  along  the  lines  of,  ‘Ugh!  Not 
another  column  on  gardening!’  ” 

Rose  wrote  about  everything  — 
from  Shakespeare  to  football,  sons 
going  to  war,  pampered  cows,  duck 
watching,  SS  men  at  Dachau,  the 
Olympics,  radio  and  the  movies.  His 
style  is  reminiscent  of  H.L.  Mencken, 
William  Allen  White  and  others.  His 
“In  Defense  of  Annie”  has  White’s 
sound: 

There’s  gossip  going  about,  and  it 
concerns  Annie,  our  alleged  automo¬ 
bile.  Behind  her  back  seat  they  are 
saying  that  she  has  lost  a  door.  It’s 
worse  than  that.  Here’s  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  an  unkind  and  cowardly 
letter,  to  the  same  effect.  “Sir,”  it 
says,  “do  you  know  that  your  car  has 
lost  the  right-hand  rear  door  and  is 
running  about  the  streets  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  indecent  exposure?” 

The  door  isn’t  lost.  It  is  standing 
just  inside  the  garage,  waiting  for 
somebody  to  locate  a  pair  of  1924 
hinges  to  fit  it  ...  . 

The  door  came  off  Just  like  that. 


Exactly  how  it  happened  is  a  secret 
between  Cornelia  and  a  pole  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  .... 

Lack  of  a  door  is  nothing  for  a 
family  automobile  to  be  ashamed 
about.  There  are  still  three  other 
doors,  which  should  be  enough 
entrances  and  exits  for  anybody’s 
automobile.  For  that  matter,  it  is 
easier  than  ever  to  get  into  or  out  of 
the  car  since  the  door  came  off.  The 
ventilation  is  also  improved  .... 

Rose  goes  on  to  say  how  much  safer 
the  car  is  without  one  door  and  how 
riding  next  to  the  vacant  doorway  can 
be  a  reward  for  well-behaved  chil¬ 
dren.  He  concludes: 

Another  gain  is  a  matter  of  conve¬ 
nience  when  we  go  collecting  stones 
from  the  creek  for  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  ....  We  go  home,  make  a  furi¬ 
ous  left-hand  turn  into  the  driveway, 
and  the  rock  rolls  out.  If  there  were  a 
door  on  the  car,  it  would  have  to  be 
lifted  out. 

“Delightful  stuff  it  was,  and  witty 
nonsense,”  noted  the  Bulletin  about 
Rose’s  column,  “Stuff  and  Nonsense.” 
“Day  after  day,  through  the  years,  he 
provided  a  pleasant  few  minutes  for 
thousands.” 

*  *  * 

W.J.  Cash:  A  Life.  Bruce  Clayton. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  236  pages.)  $24.95. 

Country  editor,  essayist,  city  news¬ 
paper  editorialist  W.J.  Cash  chased 
many  demons  in  his  life — from  Klan 
brutality  in  the  South  to  the  rise  of 
Nazism.  All  the  while,  some  personal 
demons  chased  him.  Pursued  by  mon¬ 
sters  of  alcoholism  and  depression, 
the  behavioral  demons  caught  up  with 
him  and  he  took  his  life. 

That  was  not  before  this  small-town 
writer  from  Shelby,  N.C.,  had  written 
some  260  pieces  for  the  Charlotte 
News  and,  as  a  protege  of  H.L.  Menc¬ 
ken,  had  contributed  literary  pieces  to 
Mencken’s  American  Mercury. 

Cash  is  best  remembered  for  his 
seminal  study  of  the  South  on  the  eve 
of  World  War  11.  This  new  biography, 
along  with  a  recent  conference  at 
W'ake  Forest  University,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  marks  the  5()th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  tlie  appearance  of  The  Mind  of 
the  South  in  1941.  The  book  received 
instant  critical  acclaim  but,  before  the 
year  was  over.  Cash  had  been  found 
dead  hanging  by  his  necktie  in  a  hotel 
bathroom. 

His  story  is  inspirational.  As  a 


newspaperman  and  book  author,  Wil¬ 
bur  Joseph  Cash  stood  against  the  I 
tide.  He  saw  the  South  as  a  paradox,  a 
society  dominated  by  a  ruling  white 
class  that  bonded  with  the  poor 
whites  to  give  the  illusion  of  a  class¬ 
less  society. 

This  new  book  on  Cash  reflects  his 
anti-authoritarian  squabbles  with 
politicians  and  prelates  who  were  per¬ 
petuating  their  prejudices  when  he 
was  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (County) 
Press  in  Shelby  and,  later,  as  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Charlotte  News. 
When  a  Methodist  bishop  spear¬ 
headed  a  drive  against  the  Democrat 
presidential  candidate  A1  Smith  in 
1928  because  of  Smith’s  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Cash  turned  the 
bishop’s  arguments  back  on  the 
bishop:  Laymen  had  as  much  author¬ 
ity  as  a  bishop  in  interpreting  Scrip¬ 
ture,  according  to  Protestantism,  said 
Cash,  and  wasn’t  the  bishop  playing 
the  role  of  pope  himself?  “I  don’t 
believe  God  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  opinions  of  Bishop  Mouzon  save 
insofar  as  he  has  to  do  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  muddiest  of  us  all,”  Cash 
observed. 

He  wrote  concerning  the  views  of  a 
seminary  professor  who  opposed 
Smith,  “The  eminent  doctor  fur¬ 
nishes  an  excellent  example  of  the 
kind  of  dunderplate  a  member  of  the 
learned  faculty  can  be  when  he 
decides  to  talk  al^ut  those  things  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  knows  nothing.” 

Cash  could  get  very  excited  about 
his  views,  and  he  could  cry  easily. 
Some  believe  the  emotional  commit¬ 
ment  of  Cash  to  his  opinions  contrib¬ 
uted  to  his  mental  demise,  but  the 
strength  of  his  views  and  the  force 
with  which  he  expressed  them  made 
this  journalist  a  distinctive  voice 
among  others  of  his  era. 

Author  Clayton  is  professor  of 
American  History  at  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege,  Meadville,  Pa. 

— Hn.EV  Ward 

Price  hike 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  raised 
its  price  for  daily  and  Sunday  home 
delivery  from  $3.20  a  week  to  $3.48. 
Daily  service  went  up  from  $2.70  to 
$3.00. 

There  were  no  changes  in  Sunday 
only  and  single-copy  rates. 

The  new  home-delivery  price  is 
the  newspaper’s  first  subscription 
increase  since  1988. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Judge  orders 
records  release 

Records  compiled  in  the  1986 
shooting  death  of  a  civilian  killed 
while  in  police  custody  must  be 
released  to  the  Courier-Post  of 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  a  judge  has  ruled. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Paul  A.  Lx)w- 
engrub  said  the  documents  were  pub¬ 
lic  record  and  ordered  the  city  police 
department  and  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
County  Medical  Examiner's  Office  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  newspaper. 

The  records,  including  an  autopsy 
report  and  findings  by  the  medical 
examiner  and  witness  statements, 
stemmed  from  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
1986  fatal  shooting  of  a  civilian  inside 
the  Camden  police  administration 
building.  Mark  K.  Watson,  23,  was 
under  arrest  on  weapons  offenses  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting. 

The  newspaper  attempted  to  gain 
access  to  the  records  for  almost  two 
years  before  filing  a  lawsuit  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1988  to  force  authorities  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  documents. 

However,  the  records  will  remain 
sealed  until  city  and  county  officials 
determine  if  an  appeal  will  be  filed, 
Lowengrub  said.  An  appeal  must  be 
filed  within  45  days  of  the  ruling. 

Lowengrub  said  the  public  has  an 
interest  in  “the  right  of  a  citizen  who 
has  been  arrested  to  be  safe  during  his 
incarceration,  be  it  long  or  short.” 

A  county  grand  jury  cleared  police 
of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  shooting.  A 
similar  finding  was  reached  by  the 
county  prosecutor's  office  and  the 
FBI.  —  AP 

Arizona  justice 
biocks  fine 
against  reporter 

An  Arizona  Supreme  Court  justice 
has  blocked  another  court  from 
imposing  a  $l,000-a-day  fine  on  a 
newspaper  reporter  who  refused  to 
answer  a  prosecutor's  question  about 
his  interview  with  a  murder  defen¬ 
dant. 

Justice  James  Duke  Cameron 
denied  a  request  by  Deputy  Maricopa 
County  Attorney  Jerry  Landau  that 
the  fine  against  Mike  Burgess  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  of  Phoenix  be 
allowed  to  take  effect. 

The  stay  will  remain  in  effect  pend¬ 
ing  a  decision  by  the  full  Supreme 
Court  on  whether  to  review  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  a  Jan.  25  order  by  Superior 


Court  Judge  Paul  Katz  holding 
Burgess  in  contempt. 

Katz  ordered  that  Burgess  pay 
$1,000  a  day  until  he  cooperates  with 
prosecutors  in  discussing  a  July  28 
interview  with  Phoenix  lawyer 
Richard  A.  Horwitz. 

Horwitz  is  scheduled  to  stand  trial 
April  1  on  two  counts  of  second- 
degree  murder  in  the  deaths  of  two 
Phoenix  police  detectives  in  a  July 
traffic  accident. 

An  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals  judge 
on  Feb.  1  ordered  that  Katz  be 
blocked  from  imposing  the  fine,  but  a 
stay  was  sought  from  Cameron  after 
the  Court  of  Appeals  refused  to  set 
aside  Katz's  contempt  order. 

—  AP 

Paper  signs 
recycling  pact 
with  government 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  become 
the  first  newspaper  publisher  in  Flor¬ 
ida  to  sign  a  pact  with  local  govern¬ 
ment  promising  to  use  more  recycled 
newsprint. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Broward 
County  Commission,  the  company 
agreed  to  meet  goals  for  the  type  and 
amount  of  recycled  paper  it  will  use  in 
publishing  the  Sun-Sentinel  and  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News. 

“We've  been  committed  all  along 
to  using  recycled  newsprint,”  said 
James  Smith,  the  company's  vice 
president  and  marketing  director. 
“We're  not  happy  with  the  agree¬ 
ment,  but  it's  something  we  can  live 
with.” 

Under  the  agreement,  at  least  20% 
of  the  newsprint  the  company  uses  in 
1992  will  be  made  from  recycled  fib¬ 
ers.  The  volume  will  increase  to  25% 


in  1993  and  30%  in  1994. 

If  the  company  fails  to  meet  the 
goals,  it  will  pay  $10  for  each  ton  it 
falls  short.  Fines  would  be  used  to 
boost  county  recycling  programs. 

—  AP 

Part  of  Barr 
suit  dismissed 

A  judge  in  Los  Angeles  dismissed 
part  of  Roseanne  Barr's  $35  million 
lawsuit  against  the  National  Enquirer 
for  publishing  love  letters  she  claims 
the  tabloid  stole  from  her. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Ronald  Lew 
dismissed  two  racketeering  counts, 
saying  they  did  not  conform  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  federal  racketeering  stat¬ 
utes.  A  conspiracy  charge  was  left  in 
place. 

Barr  and  her  husband  Tom  Arnold 
sued  the  Enquirer,  charging  copy¬ 
right  infringement,  conspiracy,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy  and  the  intentional 
infliction  of  emotional  distress.  The 
couple  allege  that  the  tabloid  stole  and 
published  letters  they  had  exchanged 
before  they  were  married. 

The  paper  published  excerpts  of  the 
letters  February  1990. 

—  AP 


Visiting  professor 

Betty  Winfield,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
is  among  the  new  visiting  fellows  at 
the  Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Center 
at  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  School  of  Government. 

The  First  Amendment  and  the 
presidency,  media  ecology,  and  politi¬ 
cal  rhetoric  in  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  among  the 
subjects  the  fellows  are  to  study  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  semester. 


Talking  Newspapers 

PRACTICAL 

CME  DAY  SEMINARS 

HOW  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  CAN  PROFIT  FROM 

VOICE  SERVICES  TODAY 

Cliici«o 

A|iril23 

•  The  Basics  of  Yoke  Infonnatioa  Services 

Prinoeloo 

April  25 

April  30 

May  2 

a  What  are  Yoor  Ofegectives  —  Realy 

Sl  Louis 

a  StartiBg  Oat:  What  Do  You  Do  First 

Sun  Frudsco 

Hfay? 

a  How  to  Select  the  Best  Vendors  and  Services 

Los  Angdes 

May  9 

a  Making  Money  from  Day  One 

May  16 

a  Attracting  Advertising  Revenue  and  New  Readers 

Washingloo 

May  20 

a  Using  Database  Marketing  to  Bold  Relationahips 

Invest  One  Day  to  Immerse  Yourself  in  Voice  Information  Services 

Sponsored  by  The  Audiotex  Group.  For  information,  call  (215)  297-1000. 
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N.Y.  Times,  ANA 
plan  joint  mag 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
(ANA)  announced  plans  to  publish  a 
new  magazine.  The  Advertiser,  that 
will  be  distributed  to  more  than  25,000 
advertising  and  marketing  executives 
whose  companies  are  members  of  the 
association. 

The  magazine  is  aimed  at  senior 
management,  and  will  include  ways, 
means  and  issues  of  interest  to 
national  advertisers.  Scheduled  to 
make  its  debut  in  October,  it  is 
planned  to  publish  quarterly.  ANA 
chose  the  Times  as  its  partner  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  advertising  sales,  printing 
and  production  work  for  the  Adver¬ 
tiser.  The  editorial  material  will  be 
developed  in  cooperation  with  ANA 
executives. 

The  Advertiser  will  be  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  ANA,  with  a  cover  price  of 
$4.75  for  other  subscribers. 

Globe  helps 
news  carriers 

The  Boston  Globe's  Paper  Route  to 
College  program  for  newscarriers  has 
awarded  more  than  $3.1  million  in 
college  tuitions  since  it  was  started  in 
1986,  the  newspaper  announced 
recently. 

The  program  offers  one  year’s  tui¬ 
tion  up  to  $5,000  for  carriers  who  have 
satisfactorily  delivered  the  Globe  for 
three  years  in  a  home-delivery  route. 

Ad  Bureau  to 
co-sponsor  three 
retail  promotions 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  is  co-sponsoring  three  promo¬ 
tions  with  retailers  to  promote 
Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day.  A 
third  promotion,  the  Ugly  Tie  Con¬ 
test,  will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

The  Mother’s  and  Father’s  Day 
events  are  co-sponsored  by  the 
Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day 
Council,  held  April  28-May  II,  and 
May  26-June  15  respectively.  The 
Ugly  Tie  Contest  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Men’s 
Sportswear  Buyers  (NAMSB)  and  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  May  26-June 
15. 

Other  promotions  scheduled  are 
Easy  Summer  Living  Week,  April  21- 


27,  sponsored  by  the  Barbecue  Indus¬ 
try  Association,  the  Garden  Council, 
the  Casual  Furniture  Retailers  and  the 
Ad  Bureau,  and  Environmental 
Week,  April  21-27,  sponsored  by  the 
Earth  Day  Council,  the  Arbor  Day 
Foundation,  and  the  Ad  Bureau.  Con¬ 
tact  the  Ad  Bureau  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

Section  helps 
the  needy 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee's 
“1990  Book  of  Dreams,’’  a  tabloid 
editorial  section  designed  to  raise 
money  for  needy  individuals  and  non¬ 
profit  organizations  over  the  holiday 
season,  collected  $52,466,  it  was 
announced. 

The  supplement  featured  23  case 
histories,  including  one  of  a  9- 
year-old  cerebral  palsy  patient  who 
needed  special  equipment  to  help  her 
communicate  and  increase  her  inde¬ 
pendence. 

A  list  of  needs  and  accompanying 
prices  were  listed  after  each  of  the 
Book  of  Dreams  stories.  Readers 
responded  by  sending  in  donations  to 
help  the  fund  or  case  of  their  choice. 

Job  cuts 

The  Thomasville  (N.C.)  Times  has 
announced  it  will  lay  off  10  employees 
because  of  a  declining  economy. 

The  newspaper’s  work  force  will  be 
trimmed  from  48  to  38  full-time 
employees.  The  newspaper  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  morning  publication  sched¬ 
ule  Monday  through  Saturday,  the 
publisher  said. 

—  AP 

Seattle  Times 
honors  employees 

Seattle  Times  publisher  Frank 
Blethen  has  established  a  new 
Employee  of  the  Year  program  to 
“recognize,  at  every  level  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  employees  who  most  typify  the 
values  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  who 
set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  us.’’ 

Under  the  program,  called 
Publisher’s  Circle,  four  employees 
will  be  selected  each  year  for  the 
Circle:  a  senior  manager,  key  man¬ 
ager,  supervisor  and  an  hourly 
worker. 

Any  employee  may  submit  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  publisher. 

Blethen  said  the  criteria  for  nomi¬ 


nations  also  includes  treatment  of  co¬ 
workers  and  “those  who,  over  time, 
contribute  most  to  the  Times’  three 
basic  corporate  values:  to  stay  inde¬ 
pendent,  local  and  family-owned;  to 
maximize  community  and  journalistic 
commitment  through  the  Times,  and 
to  maximize  the  workplace  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  .  .  .  employees.” 

Times  president  H.  Mason  Size¬ 
more  was  named  the  first  Senior  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Year. 

Permanent  trophies  have  been 
established  for  each  of  the  awards.  A 
$10,000  donation  is  made  to  the  col¬ 
lege  of  choice  of  the  Senior  Manager 
of  the  Year.  The  other  winners  each 
receive  a  $5,000  cash  award  and  all 
winners  get  plaques. 

Special  edition 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  recently  published  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  to  commemorate  Delta  Air 
Line’s  50  years  of  service  to  Atlanta, 
which  is  where  Delta  is  headquar¬ 
tered. 

More  than  30  local  companies  pur¬ 
chased  advertising  space  in  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

ANA  opposes 
warnings  on 
beverage  ads 

Proposed  legislation  requiring 
warning  messages  on  advertising  for 
alcoholic  beverages  is  being  opposed 
by  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  Inc.,  which  maintains  the  action 
is  really  a  backdoor  ban  on  advertis¬ 
ing  the  product  and  is  thus  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

The  legislation,  introduced  by  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  and  Sen. 
Ted  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  calls  for 
rotating  warning  messages  in  all  print 
and  broadcast  advertising.  Print  ads 
would  be  required  to  carry  an  8(X) 
number  to  call  for  more  information 
about  the  warning. 

New  name 

Bishop  John  F.  £)onoghue  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 
has  announced  that  the  new  newspa¬ 
per  which  will  serve  the  diocese  will 
be  called  the  Catholic  News  &  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  name  was  chosen  from  151 
entries  submitted  in  a  diocesewide 
contest. 
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IVs  time  to  plan  for  the  1991  ANPA  Publisher’s  Convention.  It’s  also  time  for  you  to  prepare  your 
advertisiny  message  to  reach  these  powerful  executives  of  the  newspaper  industry.  E&P’s  two  ANPA 
Convention  issues  provide  the  best  possible  timing,  atmosphere  and  audience  for  your  message. 


E&P’S  MAY  4tll  CONVENTION  ISSUE  will  be  distributed  at  V ancouver  Convention  Centre  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  newspaper  publishers  and  general  managers  attending  ANPA.  They  use  this  issue  for  the  schedule 
of  events,  listings  of  “Who’s  Staying  Where  at  ANPA”  and  to  read  the  indepth  profile  of  the  incoming  ANPA 
president.  Of  course  not  everyone  can  make  it  to  the  convention  but  they’ll  still  see  your  message  in  the 
pages  of  E&P  when  they  receive  their  issue  in  the  mail.  This  is  a  very  important  E&P  issue  for  the  entire 
newspaper  industry  which  includes  the  28,000*  subscribers  of  E&P  and  the  3.3**  additional  readers  of  each 
issue  of  E&P. 


‘ABC  statement  tor  six  months  ending  June  30,  1990. 
“Survey  of  E&P  subscribers.  E&P  Research.  Inc. 


DEAOUNES:  Space-Apifl  II  Ct|if-«pril22 


KILL  TWO  STONES  WITH  ONE  BIRD  .  .  . 


E&P’s  MAY  11th  POST-CONVENTION  ISSUE  brings  E&P  readers  significant  convention  reports,  cover¬ 
age  of  speeches,  photos  of  convention  headliners  and  more!  Coincidentally,  this  issue  will  also  hold  the  E&P 
A  NPAITEC  Planning  Pullout  Section.  This  section,  published  a  full  month  before  the  actual  ANPA/TEC 
Convention,  is  relied  up)on  by  industry  people  for  the  ANPA/TEC  exhibitor  preview  (ask  your  E&P  sales 
representative  for  details).  Your  “one”  ad  in  this  issue  will  remind  conference  attendees  of  your  presence  at 
the  ANPA  convention  in  Vancouver  as  well  as  help  them  keep  you  in  mind  as  they  plan  for  the  ANPA/TEC 
conference  in  Las  Vegas,  June  6-8. 


DEADUNES:  Space-Hlay  1  Copy-Mafl 
(DeaMiMS  tar  PliMriaf  SectiM:  Space  4/28  Can  4/21) 


REMEMBER:  These  two  important  Editor  &  Publisher  Convention  issues  offer  an  editorial  climate  of  convention  excitement 
that  is  100%  newspaper  oriented  with  stepped-up  readership  and  pulling  power.  Make  your  space  reservations  now  for  both  the 
Convention  issue  and  the  Post  Convention/Planning  Section  issue! 


Sales  Offices 


New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

212  •  675  •  4380  312  •  641  •  0041  504  •  386  •  9673 


San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
415  •  421  •  7950  213  •  382  •  6346 


NEWS/TECH 

Newsprint  update 

Newspaper-owned  papermakers  buck  January  price  hike 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

While  the  newspaper  industry 
hopes  its  continuing  reduced  demand 
and  manufacturers'  continuing 
growth  in  capacity  will  combine  to 
suppress  the  latest  announced  news¬ 
print  price  increase,  some  newspaper 
companies  are  also  making  a  supply- 
side  attack  on  the  price  hike. 

Canadian  producers  led  the  pursuit 
of  higher  prices,  but  several  U.S. 
papermakers  are  already  countering 
the  move.  The  $35/metric  ton  in¬ 
crease  to  have  taken  effect  Jan.  1  was 
first  challenged  by  Darien,  Conn.- 
based  Bowater  Inc.'s  decision  to 
maintain  the  $685/ton  price  in  the 
Eastern  U.S.  while  cutting  back 
somewhat  on  the  deep  discounting 
that  has  characterized  the  market  for 
more  than  a  year. 

While  the  per-ton  price  for  news¬ 
print  in  the  Western  U.S.  is  lower 
($650,  raised  to  $685),  so  has  been  the 
discounting  —  about  half  the  17-18% 
average  in  the  East,  according  to  the 
monthly  trade  magazine  Pulp  & 
Paper. 

In  February,  Dallas-based  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corp.  said  it  would  not 
adopt  the  Jan.  1  pricing.  Days  later. 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  said  it,  too, 
was  postponing  the  recent  price 
increase. 

Garden  State,  which  annually  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  200,000  tons  of 
recycled  newsprint,  is  a  New  Jersey 
subsidiary  of  Media  General  Inc., 
whose  businesses  include  large  dai¬ 
lies  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Florida.  For  a  period  last  year.  Media 
General  had  sought  a  buyer  for  Gar¬ 
den  State. 

(Bowater,  too,  will  be  producing 
recycled  newsprint  at  a  Southern  mill, 
a  business  in  which  Newhouse- 
owned  Advance  Publications  shares 
an  ownership  interest.) 

The  most  recent  effort  to  check  the 
price  hike  is  that  by  several  newspa¬ 
per  companies  that  together  hold  a 
60%  interest  in  Ponderay  Newsprint 
Co.  The  remaining  40%  is  owned  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Although  CPFP  has  sought  to 
implement  the  5.1%  increase  at  its 
mills,  its  five  U.S.  partners  (Central 
Newspapers,  Copley  Press,  Keams- 
Tribune,  Knight-Ridder  and  Mc- 


Clatchy  Newspapers)  have  pressed 
for  cancellation  of  the  price  hike  for 
Ponderay's  newsprint.  CPFP,  which 
operates  Ponderay's  mill,  in  Usk, 
Wash.,  refused,  leading  the  newspa¬ 
per  companies  to  ask  a  state  court 
judge  to  rule  on  their  behalf  as  major¬ 
ity  owners. 

According  to  Copley  Press  Inc. 
general  counsel  Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr., 
the  newspaper  partners  have  received 
no  formal  response  to  their  complaint 
from  the  managing  partner,  which 
was  granted  additional  time.  CPFP's 
answer  is  expected  in  several  weeks. 
Motions  thereafter  may  give  the  judge 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views, 
said  Fuson,  “or  we  may  find  some 
other  way  to  resolve  the  matter.'' 

Fuson  said  he  believed  both  sides 
want  the  issue  resolved  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  will  work  hard  for  a  res¬ 
olution  “short  of  a  protracted  legal 
proceeding.” 

*  *  * 

Also  put  up  for  sale  last  year  was 
the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  in  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  jointly 
owned  by  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
and  Kimberly-Clark.  Since  the  news¬ 
print  mill  was  taken  off  the  market  it 
has  been  mixing  old  newspapers  into 
its  furnish  without  first  deinking  the 
paper. 

A  relatively  low  level  of  ink  con¬ 
tamination  from  a  small  amount  of  old 
newspapers  and  bleaching  of  the  pulp 
together  produced  what  was  deemed 
newsprint  of  satisfactory  brightness. 

The  mill  now  averages  5%  used 
fiber  in  its  furnish,  but  Spruce  Falls 
regional  sales  manager  Jerry  Lawson 
said  three  of  the  mill's  paper 
machines  can  produce  newsprint 
from  a  pulp  made  from  6%  or  7% 
untreated  old  newspapers,  while  the 
fourth,  a  single  wire  machine,  uses 
less  than  5%  old  fiber  to  produce  a 
bulkier  sheet  for  paperback  books. 

Lawson  said  equipment  at  a  shut¬ 
down  Kimberly-Clark  tissue  mill  in 
Kapuskasing  will  be  converted  to  a 
deinking  facility,  enabling  Spruce 
Fails  to  gradually  raise  the  recycled 
fiber  content  of  the  330,000  tons  of 
newsprint  it  produces  annually. 

With  deinking  on  line,  Lawson  said 
that  toward  the  end  of  this  year 
recycled  fiber  content  will  rise  to 
11%,  and  by  1993  or  1994  it  should 


reach  23%  in  order  to  comply  with 
goals  voluntarily  agreed  upon  by  New 
York's  newspaper  publishers  and 
state  government.  “It  helps  when 
you're  owned  by  New  York  Times,” 
said  Lawson. 

However,  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
still  wants  out,  and  so  does  Kimberly- 
Clark,  which  has  offered  to  give  the 
mill  to  its  employees  if  Ontario  Hydro 
agrees  to  buy  Spruce  Falls'  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Negotiations  for  the  power  plant 
that  date  from  late  1989  have  been 
held  up  by  environmental  and  devel¬ 
opment  hearings.  Kimberly-Clark 
chairman  and  CEO  Darwin  E.  Smith 
told  the  New  Yprk  Times  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  informed  that  the  hearings 
may  not  end  before  the  purchase  con¬ 
tract  expires  in  1994. 

The  Times  reported  last  week  that 
without  the  power  plant  sale  the 
money-losing  mill's  operations  would 
be  cut  back  and  about  1,200  of  its 
1 ,450  employees  laid  off.  The  effect,  it 
said,  would  be  “devastating  for  the 
region  around  Kapuskasing,”  a 
northern  Ontario  town  of  11,000. 

The  report  said  the  company's 
minimill,  with  “a  promising  future,” 
should  be  salable  but,  even  if 
employees  acquire  the  plant,  it  con¬ 
tinued,  operations  and  work  force 
cutbacks  may  be  necessary,  though 
decided  upon  by  the  workers. 

Kimberly-Clark's  Smith  valued  the 
mill  at  $150  million.  Whether  scaled 
down,  sold  or  given  to  the  workers, 
charges  against  earnings  were  already 
made  by  the  owners  in  1989  and  1990 
in  anticipation  of  disposing  of  the 
company. 

The  Times  said  Spruce  Falls  lost 
$194,000  after  taxes  last  year.  In  a 
time  of  diminishing  demand  for  news¬ 
print,  the  mill's  transportation  costs 
are  high  (it  is  500  miles  northwest  of 
Toronto)  and  so  are  its  labor  costs.  Its 
four  machines  reportedly  are  smaller 
than  the  industry  average. 

The  mill  gets  half  its  power  from  the 
hydroelectric  facility,  50  miles  away. 
Sale  of  the  power  plant  would  bring 
Spruce  Falls  $133.6  million  and  pro¬ 
vide  Kimberly-Clark  and  the  Times 
Co.  with  a  $101  million  dividend  after 
taxes,  according  to  the  Times.  The 
paper  also  said  the  agreement  pro- 
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vides  that  Ontario  Hydro  give  the  mill 
owners  free  power  for  80  years  or,  if 
the  mill  owners  prefer,  cash  for  up  to 
90%  of  the  allotment. 

*  *  * 

Last  year,  newsprint  consumption 
by  U.S.  newspapers  dipped  almost 
1%  below  1989’s  level,  according  to 
ANPA.  Also  last  year,  however, 
newsprint  production  rose  8.7%. 
According  to  the  American  Paper 
Institute,  the  rise  reflects  the  four  new 
machines  introduced  since  mid- 1989 — 
all  in  the  South  and  West,  where 
demand  remained  strong  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

This  year  began  with  a  4%  decrease 
in  January  newsprint  consumption  by 
daily  newspapers,  compared  with 
January  19W,  according  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  by  the  ANPA.  For  all 
users,  consumption  declined  2.4%  for 
the  month. 

The  association's  statistical  sample 


showed  newsprint  inventories  aver¬ 
aged  a  43-day  supply  in  January,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  39-day  supply  a  year 
earlier.  For  the  same  month,  stocks  at 
U.S.  mills  decreased  8.1%  compared 
with  January  1991.  U.S.  newsprint 
mills  operated  at  96.3%  of  rated 
capacity,  while  Canadian  mills  oper¬ 
ated  at  %%. 

During  its  annual  Paper  Week  con¬ 
ference,  the  API  reported  continuing 
success  in  recycling  old  newspapers 
into  new  newsprint  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Collection  and  recycling  of 
newspapers  last  year  reached  a 
record  of  almost  six  million 
tons — equal  to  45%  of  U.S.  newsprint 
use. 

API  also  announced  distribution  of 
its  PaperMatcher  national  directory 
of  paper  recycling  resources,  de¬ 
signed  to  help  communities  find  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  recovered  paper.  It  went 
out  to  state  and  local  officials 


involved  in  recycling. 

The  204-page  directory  gives 
names  and  addresses  of  U.S.  paper 
and  paperboard  mills  that  use  recov¬ 
ered  paper  as  a  raw  material,  dealers 
who  sort,  pack  and  sell  waste  papers, 
and  recycling  centers  that  accept  vari¬ 
ous  recovered  materials,  listing  prin¬ 
cipal  recovered  paper  grade  catego¬ 
ries  (not  specific  products)  accepted 
at  each  outlet. 

The  introduction  outlines  steps 
needed  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
successful  paper  recycling  program, 
and  an  appendix  notes  U.S.  paper 
companies'  announced  plans  to 
expand  current  facilities  or  build  new 
mills  to  expand  use  of  recovered 
paper. 

API  will  update  PaperMatcher 
when  necessary.  Single  copies  are 
available  without  charge  from  API's 
Solid  Waste  Resource  Center  (800- 
878-8878). 
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New  plants  to 
get  GMA  inserters 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
ordered  an  SLS-1000  inserting  and 
conveying  system  from  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates  Inc.  for  its  subur¬ 
ban  Schuylkill  Printing  Plant,  which  is 
expected  to  begin  printing  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  in  mid- 1993. 

The  system  includes  six  8-into-l 
and  three  24-into-l  high-speed  in¬ 
serters  for  daily  inserting  and  the 
Sunday  comic  operation.  The  sys¬ 
tems  will  accept  advance-printed  sec¬ 
tions  unwound  from  storage  for 
inserting  into  main  jackets. 

The  machines  include  Package 
Monitoring  systems  (PMS)  and 
Missed  Insert  Repair  Systems.  The 
order  also  includes  NewsGrip  Single 
Gripper  Conveyors  to  deliver  sec¬ 
tions  from  the  nine  new  presses  to  the 
winders  or  stackers. 

Next  February,  two  SLS-1000 
inserting  systems  will  also  go  into  a 
production  facility  to  be  built  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  suburban 
Brooklyn.  The  inserters  initially  will 
be  configured  with  24  hoppers  each 
and  can  be  upgraded  to  more  than  40 
hoppers.  The  order  includes  PMS, 
product  repair  and  production  man¬ 
agement  reporting. 

The  Telegram  &  Gazette,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  will  put  four  SLS-1000 
inserting  systems  with  PMS  and 
reporting  and  NewsGrip  Single  Grip¬ 
per  Conveyors  into  its  new  Millbury 
Industrial  Park  production  facility 


next  month. 

In  September,  The  Advocate,  a 
Thomson  newspaper  in  Newark, 
Ohio,  will  install  two  SLS-1000  sys¬ 
tems  in  its  new  production  facility. 

Recent  GMA  inserting  system 
orders  from  other  Thomson  papers 
include  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  the 
Post  Crescent,  Appleton,  Wis.,  and 
the  Tribune-Star,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Other  1991  installations  include 
those  at  the  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance, 
Calif.,  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel, 
Tri-City  Herald,  Tri-Cities,  Wash., 
and  an  SLS-40  at  Keskisoumalainen, 
Jyvaskyla,  Finland. 

Mycro-Tek  posts 
42  U.S.  sales 

For  its  past  fiscal  year,  Wichita, 
Kan. -based  Mycro-Tek  recently  an¬ 
nounced  installations  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  major  upgrades,  bringing  its 
customer  base  to  more  than  1,100. 
The  installations  in  20  states  were  for 
42  customers,  mostly  newspapers. 

The  company's  New  Zealand  dis¬ 
tributor,  Imagetext,  installed  a  Series 
3000  System  at  New  Zealand  Courier 
Ltd.'s  Te  Awamutu  Courier,  a  5,500- 
circulation  twice-weekly.  Mycro-tek 
said  Imagetext  would  install  another 
system  in  the  same  region. 

The  system  includes  a  controller 
with  mirrored  hard  disk  backup, 
three  editorial  workstations,  two  ter¬ 
minals  for  classified  ad  input,  a  termi¬ 
nal  for  setting  headlines,  captions  and 
copy  not  generated  by  staff,  two 
Macintoshes  for  display  advertising 


and,  for  plain-paper  output,  an  Apple 
LaserWriter  IINT  and  Varityper 
VT600W.  The  system  replaced  five 
Compugraphic  Edit-Writers  and 
three  typewriters. 

CompuText  Comet 
up  and  running 

Houston-based  CompuText  Inc., 
named  to  Inc.  magazine's  1990  list  of 
the  5(X)  fastest-growing  privately  held 
U.S.  firms,  announced  that  its  first 
editorial  installation  is  now  in  use  at 
the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk 
(See  E&P,  Nov.  3,  1990). 

The  system's  multiserver  architec¬ 
ture  provides  for  even  system  work¬ 
load  allocation  and  maintenance  of 
processing  speed,  as  well  as  improved 
database  redundancy,  according  to 
CompuText.  Comet  editorial  work¬ 
stations  support  various  popular 
word  processors  and  offer  work  man¬ 
agement  and  reporting  features.  The 
searchable  Capture  wire-collection 
program  accepts  and  can  variously 
sort  up  to  16  incoming  wires  at  a  time. 

New  Pocket  Pal 

The  1 4th  edition  of  the  Pocket  Pal 
guide  to  graphic  arts  production 
reflects  recent  industry  develop¬ 
ments,  including  the  role  of  comput¬ 
ers.  A  videotape  version  follows  a 
large  printing  project  step  by  step. 
For  information,  write  International 
Paper,  Room  4-228,  Two  Manhattan- 
ville  Rd.,  Purchase,  NY  10577. 
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Cox  chief  to 
receive  RIT’s  isaiah 
Thomas  Award 

Cox  Enterprises  chairman  and 
CEO  James  C.  Kennedy  will  receive 
the  1991  Isaiah  Thomas  Award  in 
Newspaper  Management  from 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology's 
School  of  Printing  Management  and 
Sciences.  The  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  Apr.  23,  in  a  ceremony  on  the 
RIT  campus. 

The  annual  award,  named  in  honor 
of  the  Revolutionary  War-era  pub¬ 
lisher,  printer  and  author  is  given 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry. 

Kennedy,  the  12th  to  get  the  award, 
was  named  Cox  chairman  in  1988.  He 
had  been  president  and  CEO  at  the 
company,  which  he  joined  in  1972  as  a 
production  assistant  with  Atlanta 
newspapers.  At  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  he  has 
worked  as  a  reporter,  copy  editor,  ad 
salesman  and  business  manager. 

After  becoming  an  executive  at  the 
Atlanta  newspapers,  Kennedy  was 
named  president  of  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Newspapers  and  shortly 
thereafter  became  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel.  In 
198S  he  was  appointed  vice  president 
of  the  Cox  Newspapers  division,  and 
the  next  year  was  named  executive 
vice  president  of  Cox  Enterprises. 

Among  his  activities  in  various 
organizations,  Kennedy  is  a  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  Audit  committee  and  a  trustee 
of  the  James  M.  Cox  Foundation. 

Tribune  offers 
BigmOuth  Powerlines, 
NewsView  diskettes 

Lewiston,  Idaho-based  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  has  developed  and 
tested  a  product  that  accommodates 
two  to  16  telephone  lines  for  handling 
a  greater  volume  of  calls  for  its  Big¬ 
mOuth  audiotex  system. 

Last  spring  the  company  brought 
out  its  BigmOuth  for  Newspapers 
Information  Line  Installation  Toolkit, 
which  in  combination  with  a  spare  PC 
provides  an  alternative  to  more 
expensive  voice  information  systems. 
It  consists  of  an  AT-style  card  and 
software  to  allow  a  newspaper  to  set 
up  a  custom  audiotex  application. 


The  new  Powerlines  product  con¬ 
sists  of  two-line  cards.  Up  to  eight  can 
be  placed  in  one  PC.  Accompanying 
software  offers  flexible  audiotex  set¬ 
up  with  full  reporting  capabilities. 

Recent  multiline  customers  include 
the  Idaho  Falls  Post  Register  (up¬ 
graded  from  single-line)  and  the 
Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
Since  its  first  installations  at  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  California, 
the  BigmOuth  Toolkit  has  also  gone 
into  the  Evening  Observer,  Dunkirk, 
N.Y.,  the  Herald  and  Review,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill.,  the  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  Springfield,  Mass.  Union 
News  and  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain 
Dealer. 

Also,  the  company  announced  that 
its  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune's 
library  is  being  made  available  to  the 
public  on  diskette.  The  offering  cov¬ 
ers  1990,  the  first  full  calendar  year 
since  the  paper  began  electronically 
archiving  material  on  the  NewsView 
library  system  it  developed. 

Recorded  for  a  PC  (DOS  4.0),  the 
Tribune’s  first-year  file  occupies 
about  35MB.  With  a  user  manual,  the 
library  will  copy  onto  about  20  to  25 
5V*  or  V/i"  diskettes,  according  to 
Tribune  Publishing,  which  said  that  a 
CD-ROM  version  may  be  offered  if 
there  is  sufficient  demand.  Pricing  is 
to  be  comparable  with  a  yearly  home- 
delivery  subscription  (subscribers, 
$99;  non-subscribers,  $129;  possible 
non-profit  rate). 


Coddbarrett 
licenses  ECRM; 
names  Diette  v.p. 

Through  a  joint  licensing  agree¬ 
ment,  ECRM  Trust  has<exclusive  dis¬ 
tribution  rights  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  the  U.K.  to  the  TintPrep  color¬ 
cutting  system  from  Coddbarrett 
Associates  Inc. 

ECRM  will  also  distribute  systems 
elsewhere  through  its  dealer  network. 
Coddbarrett  president  Victor  Barrett 
said  his  Providence,  R.I.-based  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  its  own  direct  end- 
user  sales  efforts. 

Paul  Markham,  product  marketing 
vice  president  at  Tewksbury,  Mass.- 
based  ECRM  said  combining  the  PC- 
based  tinting-separating  system  with 
ECRM’s  Autokon  scanners  and  Pel- 
Box  recorders  provides  “an  elec¬ 
tronic  stripping  and  colorization  sys¬ 
tem  to  sell  into  well-defined  target 
markets.”  ECRM  will  configure  Tint- 
Prep  with  its  own  devices  for  specific 


high-resolution  application  solutions. 

TintPrep  System  features  include 
trapping  controls,  custom  clip  art 
tools,  AutoTrace  intelligent  line  art 
tracing,  smooth  blends,  vignettes  and 
airbrushes,  line  art  coloring,  user- 
definable  color  palettes  and  Post¬ 
Script  and  TIFF  format  compatibil¬ 
ity. 

Coddbarrett  also  has  appointed 
Paul  S.  Diette  as  its  market  develop¬ 
ment  vice  president.  The  former 
Superset  Inc.  market  development 
director  and  sales  manager  is 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  Coddbarrett 
product  support  and  sales  develop¬ 
ment. 

Dual-fuel  fleet 
brings  home  Blade 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  The  Blade  has 
converted  its  fleet  of  trucks  to  dual¬ 
fuel  capacity.  The  program  was  begun 
in  1980,  when  four  trucks  were  con¬ 
verted,  The  entire  fleet  of  38  can  now 
use  both  propane  and  gasoline. 

In  implementing  the  conversion, 
the  Blade  said  it  sought  to  reduce 
pollution  and  expenses  through  use  of 
propane,  which  bums  cleaner  and 
costs  less  than  gasoline. 

It  also  noted  that  by  reducing 
engine  wear,  propane  has  extended 
vehicle  life  from  five  to  six  years 
before  trade-in.  Another  objective  it 
cited  was  “to  benefit  from  fuel 
options  and  gain  the  respect  of  sup¬ 
pliers  who  recognize  the  Blade's 
control.” 

The  Blade  put  the  cost  of  conver¬ 
sion,  for  materials  only,  at  $1,200  per 
vehicle.  Labor  could  not  be  specified 
because  the  newspaper  operates  its 
own  garage.  It  said  an  outside 
mechanic  estimated  a  charge  of 
approximately  $400. 

Weekly  savings  by  running  primar¬ 
ily  on  propane  were  said  to  be  about 
$2,250.  Gasoline  is  used  once  a  week 
to  provide  engine  lubricants. 

Globe  orders 
Quipp  stackers 

Quipp  Systems  Inc.  received  an 
order  for  21  Model  300  stackers  from 
the  Boston  Globe  as  part  of  a  capital 
renovation  project  in  its  downtown 
plant  that  includes  on-line  inserting 
from  every  press. 

The  stackers,  for  preprinted  inserts 
and  ROP  sections,  will  be  installed  on 
new  tying  lines  in  the  project.  Each 
press  will  have  three  tie  lines,  with 
one  stacker  to  every  tie  line. 
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CP J  report 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


suspended  from  television,  reportedly  because  of  his 
political  views.  Newsprint,  which  is  scarce,  is  allocated 
selectively  by  the  government. 

A  highly  restrictive  press  law  was  withdrawn,  but 
another  was  beii^  drafted,  although  it  had  not  been  made 
public,  CPJ  reported. 

Saudi  Arabia 

The  Saudi  government,  which  in  the  past  granted  few 
visas  to  foreign  journalists,  agreed  to  admit  Western 
reporters  following  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  although 
they  could  not  photograph  veiled  women  or  enter 
mosques,  according  to  CPJ. 

The  local  press  also  had  its  problems.  For  example,  the 
Saudi  media  mentioned  nothing  about  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait  for  three  days  after  the  event,  reportedly  at  the 
request  of  King  Fahd.  In  addition,  none  of  the  local  dailies 
covered  a  protest  by  47  women  in  November  against  the 
prohibition  of  their  driving,  and  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
women,  an  editor,  was  detained  for  alerting  Western  news 
media  to  the  event. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  censors  from  the  Information  Min¬ 
istry  tore  out  whiskey  ads  from  publications  and  blacked 
out  immodest  pictures  of  women  and  references  to  domes¬ 
tic  and  religious  issues. 

Although  the  government  jammed  transmission  of  Iraqi 
and  Kuwaiti  radio  broadcasts  immediately  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  CPJ  reported  that  many  people 
were  able  to  get  news  from  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Soviet  Union 

Events  of  1990  led  to  some  concern  that  the  strides 
toward  greater  press  freedom  achieved  in  the  1980s  might 
be  at  least  somewhat  in  peril. 

In  the  spring,  the  main  press  plant  in  Lithuania  was 
seized  as  attacks  on  the  samizdat  press  continued  and  a 
law  was  passed  making  it  illegal  to  insult  the  republic's 
president. 

Also  during  the  year,  a  prominent  television  journalist 
was  shot  and  nearly  killed,  the  office  of  a  leading  indepen¬ 
dent  paper  was  raided,  and  a  well-known  samizdat  jour¬ 
nalist  was  denied  permission  to  leave  the  country,  CPJ 
reported. 

Foreign  correspondents  enjoyed  greater  freedom  to 
move  around  the  country,  but  were  denied  permission  to 
go  to  Lithuania. 

Sudan 

The  government’s  “sustained  assault  on  press  freedom 
devastated  the  media:  17  local  journalists  and  two  foreign 
correspondents  were  detained  and  19  publications  were 
banned,”  according  to  the  CPJ  report. 

At  least  20  journalists  have  been  detained  since  the  June 
1989  coup,  and  many  are  held  in  clandestine  detention 
centers  known  as  “ghost  houses,”  where  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  forms  of  torture. 

Travel  outside  the  country  for  local  journalists  is 
restricted,  and  all  publications  are  under  strict  state  con¬ 
trol,  requiring  a  license  to  print.  In  1990, 15  licensed  sports 
newspapers  and  four  privately  owned  publications  were 
forced  to  close. 

The  government  continued  to  crack  down  on  foreign 
correspondents.  Julian  Ozanne,  a  British  correspondent 
from  the  Financial  Times,  was  detained  for  10  days  and 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  after  interviewing  recently 
released  political  detainees,  and  Hamza  Hendawi,  an 


Egyptian  national  on  assignment  for  Reuters,  was  held  for 
five  days  without  charge  shortly  after  the  government  had 
accused  Reuters  of  trying  to  tarnish  Sudan’s  relationship 
with  Egypt.  Another  Reuters  correspondent,  Alfred 
Taban,  a  Sudanese  journalist,  also  was  detained  and  held 
and  was  warned  not  to  “work  against  the  government.” 

Yugoslavia 

In  1989,  CPJ  said  Yugoslavia  “had  a  reputation  as  the 
liveliest  and  most  critical  in  the  communist  world. 

“That  is  no  longer  the  case,”  the  report  stated,  explain¬ 
ing  that  various  regional  conflicts  “have  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  media  coverage  and  press  freedom.” 

For  example,  CPJ  reported  that  when  Kosovo  Province 
declared  its  independence  from  Serbia,  Serbian  officios 
took  over  newspaper  and  broadcast  facilities  there.  Later 
in  the  year,  the  Albanian-langiiage  daily  Rilindja  (Renais¬ 
sance)  was  closed  down  indefinitely  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  authorities  to  control  its  news  coverage. 

Further,  the  partisan  press  became  even  more  so,  as 
politicians  settled  their  grievances  by  demoting  or  firing 
journalists  and  banning  publication  of  certain  issues. 

“The  future  of  journalism  in  Yugoslavia  is  as  fraught 
with  uncertainty  and  danger  as  the  future  of  the  federation 
itself,”  CPJ  reported. 

Original  bidders  for 
FNN  in  new  offer 

The  Dow  Jones/Group  W  Television  Co.  partnership 
has  made  a  new  bid  for  the  Financial  News  Network  media 
business,  offering  $115  million. 

The  new  offering  tops  a  standing  proposal  by  CNBC  for 
$105  million.  FNN  announced  it  was  signing  a  definitive 
deal  with  CNBC  for  $105  million  cash  shortly  after 
announcing  a  reportedly  non-binding  agreement  in  princi¬ 
ple  with  Dow  Jones  and  Westinghouse  for  $90  million. 

Because  FNN  is  operating  under  Chapter  II  bank¬ 
ruptcy  protection,  all  bids  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
court.  After  the  CNBC  bid  was  received,  the  bankruptcy 
judge  ruled  that  new  offerings  would  be  allowed,  but  they 
had  to  be  at  least  $10  million  more  than  CNBC’s  $105 
million. 

A  hearing  in  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Manhattan  is 
scheduled  for  April  3. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
it  would  investigate  the  potential  CNBC  purchase  of  FNN 
for  possible  antitrust  violations. 

According  to  published  reports,  the  FTC  said  FNN’s 
purchase  by  CNBC  “would  eliminate  CNBC’s  only  com¬ 
petitor”  for  24-hour  financial  and  business  programming. 


About  Awards 


1990  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award.  Eric  J.  Greenberg  of  the 
News  Tribune  in  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  won  the  1990 Thomas 
L.  Stokes  Award  for  a  series  of  articles  exposing  environ¬ 
mental  threats  posed  by  development  of  a  munitions  depot 
site. 

The  $2,000  award  has  been  given  annually  since  1958  for 
the  best  reporting,  analysis  or  comment  in  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  on  the  protection  of  the 
environment,  energy,  conservation  or  other  natural- 
resource  issues.  The  award  was  named  after  a  Washington 
D.C.,  nationally  syndicated  columnist  who  wrote  force¬ 
fully  and  independently  on  natural-resource  subjects. 
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About  Awards 


George  Polk  Awards.  The  winners  of  the  George  Polk 
Awards,  established  by  Long  Island  University  in  1949 
and  named  after  a  murdered  CBS  correspondent,  were 
announced.  Winners,  chosen  from  over  600  nominations, 
are  as  follows. 

The  foreign  reporting  winner  was  Caryle  Murphy  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  her  coverage  of  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  its  aftermath. 

National  reporting  winners  were  Susan  F.  Rasky  and 
David  E.  Rosenbaum  of  the  New  York  Times  for  their 
accounts  of  the  issues  and  politics  involved  in  the  making 
of  the  United  States  budget. 

Regional  reporting  winners  were  Gayle  Reaves,  David 
Manners  and  David  McLemore  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  their  yearlong  study  of  south  Texas  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  and  its  effect  on  life  in  two  Texas  counties. 

The  metropolitan  reporting  award  went  to  “Hidden 
Interests,”  a  six-part  series  in  the  Detroit  News  for  the  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  city's  catastrophic 
decline. 

The  local  reporting  winner  was  Heidi  Evans  of  New 
York  Daily  News  for  “Cancer  Outrage,”  a  disclosure  of 
official  arrogance  in  failure  to  report  on  clinical  Pap  tests 
and  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  women  in  extreme  risk  of 
cancer. 

The  business  reporting  winner  was  Dianna  Mardar  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  an  intensive  investigation  for 
corporate  misconduct  that  abused  employees'  rights  and 
subjected  them  to  improper  legal  harassment. 

The  environmental  reporting  winner  was  Adam  Seessel 
of  the  Independent  Weekly  in  Durham,  N.C.,  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  a  governmental  cover-up  of  defects  in  a  hazard¬ 
ous  waste  plant  and  plans  to  build  an  even  more  dangerous 
replacement. 

Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.  National  Journalism  Writing 
Award.  Tad  Bartimus,  22-year  veteran  of  the  Associated 
Press,  won  the  $1,000  prize  this  week  for  her  moving 
account  of  the  final  days  of  her  father's  fight  with  cancer  in 
the  spring  of  1990,  entitled  “Goodbye  Daddy.”  The  award 
is  sponsored  by  the  newspaper  group  and  the  Ball  State 
University  Journalism  Department. 

International  Biomedical  Journalism  Prize.  The  General 
Motors  Cancer  Research  Foundation  announced  the  win¬ 
ners  for  outstanding  media  coverage  of  cancer  during 
1990.  Natalie  Angier,  New  York  Times  and  Michael  Wald- 
holz,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
newspaper  category.  Each  wrote  about  new  work  at  the 
frontier  of  cancer  biology,  particularly  on  the  role  of 
specific  genes  in  promoting  or  suppressing  cancer.  The 
award  is  a  $10,000  cash  prize,  shared  in  the  case  of  a  tie, 
and  a  personalized  work  of  art. 

United  States  Senate  Award.  The  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
Jeff  Bingaman  announced  that  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
has  been  awarded  the  1990  United  States  Senate  Award 
for  Productivity  in  the  Large  Industry  category.  The 
award  is  based  on  productivity  gains  that  can  be  used  in 
other  industries.  Four  other  companies  were  awarded 
similar  reco^ition  in  different  categories.  The  New  Mexi¬ 
can  has  achieved  a  40%  reduction  in  newsprint  waste 
through  various  employee  incentives  and  working  groups. 

GLAAD  Media  Awards.  The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance 
Against  Defamation  on  April  21  will  present  its  second 
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annual  media  awards,  established  to  recognize  those 
whose  work  has  advanced  fair  and  accurate  portrayals  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men  in  the  media.  Donna  Minkowitz  of 
the  New  York  City-based  Village  Voice  will  be  honored 
for  outstanding  local  coverage. 

CNPA  winners.  First  place  awards  for  General  Excel¬ 
lence  in  the  1990  Better  Newspapers  Contest  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  went  to  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  Marin  Independent  Journal,  Salinas 
Californian,  Anaheim  Bulletin,  San  Francisco  Bay  Guar¬ 
dian,  Paradise  Post  and  the  Point  Reyes  Light. 

The  Mercury  News  won  for  dailies  of  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation;  the  Independent  Journal,  25,001-75,000;  Califor¬ 
nian,  10,001-25,000;  Bulletin,  10,000  and  under.  In  the 
weekly  class,  the  Bay  Guardian  won  for  papers  of  13,001 
and  up;  the  Post,  3,501-13,000;  and  the  Light,  3,500  and 
under. 

The  Mercury  News  also  carried  off  first-place  prizes  for 
Public  Service,  Investigative  and  Enterprise  Reporting 
and  Local  Spot  News. 

Other  first-place  winners  among  the  largest  dailies  were 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (two),  Sacramento  Bee 
(two),  Modesto  Bee,  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  Union,  Orange  County  Register,  Los  Angeles 
Times  (two),  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat  and  the  Contra  Costa  Times. 

In  the  25,001-75,000  group,  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  took  five  first-place  awards  and  two  each 
were  given  to  the  Independent-Journal,  Escondido  Times- 
Advocate,  Oceanside  Blade-Citizen  and  the  Stockton 
Record. 

In  the  10,001-25,000  level,  the  Salinas  Californian,  Simi 
Valley  Enterprise  and  Visalia  Times-Delta  were  awarded 
three  first-place  awards.  Two  each  went  to  the  El  Cajon 
Californian,  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  and  the  Vacaville 
Reporter. 

For  dailies  under  10,000,  the  Anaheim  Bulletin  led  the 
field  with  six  first-place  honors.  The  Gilroy  Dispatch  won 
five,  the  Manteca  Bulletin,  three,  and  the  Glendale  Press 
and  San  Francisco  Recorder,  two  each. 

Among  weeklies  over  13,001,  the  leading  first-place 
winners  were  the  Bay  Guardian,  four,  the  Chico  News  & 
Review  three,  and  two  each  for  the  Irvine  World  News, 
Downtown  News,  Los  Angeles,  Neighbors,  South  Edi¬ 
tion,  North  Highlands,  and  the  Sacramento  News  & 
Review. 

The  Paradise  Post  collected  seven  first-place  awards  in 
the  3,501-13,000  weekly  group.  Two  each  were  won  by  the 
Five  Cities  Times-Press  Recorder,  Claremont  Courier, 
Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch  and  the  Sonoma  Index-Tribune. 

In  the  3,500  and  under  circulation  weekly  category,  the 
Manteca  News  got  three  first  places,  and  two  each  were 
awarded  to  the  Alpine  Sun,  Intermountain  News,  Los 
Banos  Enterprise  and  Point  Reyes  Light. 

Women’s  Hall  of  Fame  Award.  Nancy  Q.  Keefe,  metro 
columnist  for  the  Gannett  Westchester  Newspapers,  has 
been  selected  as  an  inductee  into  the  1991  Westchester 
County/ Avon  Women's  Hall  of  Fame.  She  is  being  hon¬ 
ored  for  her  work  concerning  the  homeless  and  women's 
issues.  The  Hall  of  Fame  was  established  in  1985  to  salute 
the  achievements  and  contributions  of  women  in  the 
county.  Keefe  has  been  a  metro  columnist  since  1989  and 
on  the  staff  of  the  Gannett  Westchester  Newspapers  since 
1976. 
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Green  Eyeshade  Awards.  The  Atlanta  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  has  announced  the 
winners  of  its  41st  Annual  Excellence  in  Journalism 
Awards,  the  Green  Eyeshade.  The  winners  of  the  1 1 -state. 
Southeastern  regional  competition  were  selected  from  467 
entries.  Working  journalists  from  Alabama,  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia 
were  eligible. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editor  emeritus  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  Eugene  Patterson,  a  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  was  presented 
with  the  Ralph  McGill  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement  in 
Journalism. 

Winners  in  the  print  categories  were  as  follows;  for 
Deadline  Reporting,  Ray  Waddle,  The  Tennessean,  Nash¬ 
ville,  for  “Southern  Baptist  Convention”;  for  Non-Dead¬ 
line  Reporting,  News,  Frank  Cerabino,  Palm  Beach  Post, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  “Murder,  Mystery  and  the 
Movies”;  Non-Deadline  Reporting-Feature,  Paul  Wil- 
bom,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  “Through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death”;  Sports  Reporting,  Bill  Zack,  Gwinnett 
Daily  News,  Duluth,  Ga.,  “The  Ultimate  Chess  Match: 
Pitcher  vs.  Hitter”;  Business  Reporting,  Elizabeth  Will- 
son,  Florida  Trend  Magazine,  St.  Petersburg.  “Abuse  of 
Power”;  Allen  Horne,  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  “Soldier-Mother  Says  Goodbye”;  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Robert  L.  Ariail,  The  State,  Columbia,  S.C.; 
Investigative  Reporting,  Ann  Hardie,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  “Stolen  Promise:  the  Student  Loan 
Squeeze”. 

In  the  all-media  categories,  the  winners  were:  Sports 
Commentary,  Furman  Bisher,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution;  Serious  Commentary,  Bob  Steinbeck,  the 
Miami  Herald,  “On  Racism”;  Humorous  Commentary, 
Dave  Barry,  the  Miami  Herald,  “I  Swear  I’m  Not  Making 
This  Up”;  Criticism,  Catherine  Fox,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution;  All-Media,  Editorial,  Patti  Breckenridge, 
Tampa  Tribune. 

SPJ  Student  Award  Competition.  The  1990  SPJ  Mark  of 
Excellence  Competition  honoring  the  best  student  jour¬ 
nalists  in  SPJ  Region  3  (the  Southeastern  states)  recently 
awarded  its  overall  Sweepstakes  Award  to  the  University 
Of  Georgia.  The  Sweepstakes  Award  goes  to  the  school 
whose  student  journalists  win  the  most  awards  in  the 
overall  competition.  U.  of  G.  captured  1 1  of  45  individual 
awards. 

The  print  first-prize  winners  of  those  awards  were; 
Editorial  Writing,  David  Johnston,  University  of  Georgia; 
Editorial  Cartooning,  Mike  Moreau,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia;  Column  Writing,  Susan  Chandler,  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama;  Spot  News  Reporting,  Carolyn  Acree,  Trey  Garri¬ 
son,  Roman  Schauer,  University  of  Alabama;  In-Depth 
Reporting,  Jeff  Rutherford,  University  of  Georgia;  Fea¬ 
ture  Writing,  Jeff  Rutherford,  University  of  Georgia; 
Sports  Writing,  Randy  Walker,  University  of  Georgia; 
Best  All-Around  Daily,  The  Oracle,  University  of  South 
Florida;  Best  All-Around  Non-Daily  Newspaper,  Crim¬ 
son  White,  University  of  Alabama;  Spot  News  Photogra¬ 
phy,  David  Milliron,  University  of  Florida;  Feature  Pho¬ 
tography,  Andy  Ruble,  Stanford;  Sports  Photography, 
Tony  Harris,  Troy  State. 

Kentucky  Hall  of  Fame.  Three  journalists  have  been 
named  to  the  Kentucky  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in  Lexington; 

Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times;  Sam  Abell,  photographer  for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic;  and  Livingston  Taylor,  retired  reporter  with  the 
Courier-Journal. 


Free  Press  Association  Mencken  Awards.  The  Free  Press 
Association  has  chosen  the  following  winners  in  the  ninth 
annual  Mencken  Awards  for  outstanding  journalism 
focusing  on  individual  rights  issues. 

Best  Cartoon:  Tom  Toles  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 
and  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  first  place;  Steve  Green¬ 
berg  of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  Dick  Locher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Mike  Peters  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  and  United  Features  Syndicate,  Dana  Summers  of 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  the  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group  and  Don  Wright  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post, 
runners-up. 

Best  Editorial  or  Op-Ed  Column:  James  Warner  for  a 
Washington  Post  op-ed  column,  first  place;  Jonathan 
Freedman  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  Jeff  Greenfield  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Ellen  Willis  of  the  Village 
Voice  and  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  runners-up. 

Best  Feature:  Walter  Karp  for  a  media  critique  in  Har¬ 
per’s  magazine,  first  place;  John  Powers  of  L.A.  Weekly, 
runner-up. 

Best  Book:  Wartime:  Understanding  and  Behavior  in 
the  Second  World  War  by  Paul  Fussell. 

National  Turf  Writers  Association  Awards.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  horse  racing  writers,  the  National  Turf  Writers 
Association,  has  named  three  recipients  of  its  annual 
awards. 

Frances  A.  Center,  owner  of  many  outstanding  runners, 
was  given  the  Mr.  Fitz  award,  named  after  Hall  of  Fame 
trainer  Sunny  Jim  Fitzsimmons.  The  award  is  given  to 
someone  who  typifies  the  spirit  of  horse  racing. 

Bob  Harding,  retired  24-year  veteran  writer  for  the  Star- 
Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.,  was  named  winner  of  the  Walter 
Haight  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  turf  writing. 
Haight  died  in  1%8  after  45  years  of  racing  coverage  for 
the  Washington  Post. 

Joe  Burnham,  a  veteran  motion-picture  photographer 
and  producer  of  horse-racing  award  shows,  won  the  Joe 
Palmer  Award  for  meritorious  service  to  racing.  The  late 
Palmer  was  the  racing  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Selden  Ring  Award.  Candy  J.  Cooper,  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  was 
named  the  winner  of  the  $25,000  Selden  Ring  Award  for 
Investigative  Reporting. 

The  amount  is  the  largest  monetary  journalism  award  in 
the  United  States. 

Cooper’s  winning  entry  was  a  series  titled  “A  Question 
of  Rape,”  which  concerned  her  investigation  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Police  Department’s  handling  of  rape  cases,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  poor  women  with  prior  drug  or  criminal 
records. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  about  25%  of  rape 
reportings  in  Oakland  are  not  investigated  by  police  after 
being  labeled  “unfounded”  or  not  occurring. 

The  Ring  award,  which  is  in  its  second  year,  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Youth  awarded  scholarships^  Josie  Valderrama,  17,  has 
been  awarded  scholarships  totaling  $1,500  for  her  contri¬ 
butions  to  L.A.  Youth,  the  only  city  wide  newspaper  writ¬ 
ten  by  and  for  teen-agers.  Valderrama  is  co-editor  of  the 
publication,  as  well  as  bureau  chief  of  Youth  News  Ser- 
vice/Los  Angeles.  She  won  a  $750  scholarship  award  from 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  a  $750 
award  from  the  California  Scholastic  Press  Association 
and  the  Southern  California  Journalism  Education  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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Nine-month  vacation  for  Biii  Watterson 

£ar(/  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes'  strips  will  run  during  the  sabbatical, 
which  drew  mixed  reactions  from  editors  and  cartoonists 


By  David  Astor 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes,”  the  wildly 
successful  comic  that  has  amassed 
more  than  1,800  newspaper  clients 
since  its  late  1985  debut,  is  going  on 
sabbatical  starting  May  5. 

The  hiatus  will  last  nine  months, 
with  Bill  Watterson’ s  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  strip  scheduled  to  return 
next  February  1 . 

Watterson,  who  virtually  never 
talks  to  the  media,  released  a  part 
tongue-in-cheek  statement  through 
Universal.  It  read:  “Had  I  imagined 
‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’  would  last  this 
long,  I  would  have  paced  myself.  The 
strip  requires  a  great  deal  of  research, 
and  I  need  to  do  more  interplanetary 
exploration  and  paleontology  work, 
before  I  continue.” 

Universal  vice  president/editorial 
director  Lee  Salem  told  E&P  that 
Watterson  isn’t  suffering  from  “burn¬ 
out”  but  does  want  to  “spend  time 
painting  and  just  get  away  from  the 
demands  of  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’  for 
a  while.” 

During  the  sabbatical.  Universal 
will  distribute  strips  culled  from  the 
first  14  months  of  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes.”  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
pay  the  same  amount  for  the  comic. 

Salem  reported  that  only  “two  or 
three”  smaller  papers  among  the 
1 ,800-plus  clients  have  said  they  will 
drop  the  strip. 

“Most  people  realize  the  strength 
of  the  feature  and  don’t  want  to 
remove  it  from  their  pages,”  said 
Salem.  And  an  editor  in  a  competitive 
market  would  run  the  risk  of  losing 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  to  a  rival 
paper. 

The  two  other  major  comics  that 
went  on  extended  sabbaticals  during 
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Time  out  for  a  boy  and  his  tiger. 


the  past  decade  —  “Doonesbury”  by 
Garry  Trudeau  and  “The  Far  Side” 
by  Gary  Larson  —  both  came  back 
with  bigger  client  lists  than  when 
they  left.  “Doonesbury”  disappeared 
completely  from  papers  during  its  hia¬ 
tus  while  early  Larson  panels  were 
recycled. 

Universal  is  the  syndicator  of  Lar¬ 
son,  Trudeau,  and  Watterson.  “We 
don’t  encourage  any  of  our  artists  to 
take  a  leave  of  absence,”  said  Salem, 
“but  Bill  made  a  cogent  case  and  we 
did  what  we  could  to  cooperate.” 

Salem  added  that  he  doesn’t  see 
sabbaticals  becoming  a  major  trend  in 
the  comics  world  because  “only  a 
handful  of  cartoonists”  are  popular 
enough  to  “successfully  pull  this  type 
of  thing  off.” 

Watterson,  a  Southwestern  U.S. 
resident  in  his  early  30s,  is  already  the 
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fourth  most  widely  syndicated  car¬ 
toonist  in  America.  “Calvin  and  Hob¬ 
bes”  has  won  numerous  reader  com¬ 
ics  polls  conducted  by  newspapers 
and  brought  Watterson  two  National 
Cartoonists  Society  (NCS)  Reuben 
Awards  as  “Outstanding  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year.” 

The  upcoming  sabbatical  for  Wat¬ 
terson  (interviewed  in  E&P,  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1986)  drew  mixed  reactions. 

“We  basically  said  ‘oh  no!’  when 
we  found  out,”  said  Detroit  Free 
Press  managing  editor  for  features 
and  business  Marty  Claus.  “It  was 
like  learning  that  your  best  reporter  is 
going  to  take  a  leave  for  a  year.” 

But  Claus  —  who  said  she  can 
“understand  why  anybody  would 
want  to  take  a  break”  —  added  that 
Watterson’s  decision  didn’t  espe¬ 
cially  surprise  her.  “He’s  known  for 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do,”  she 
observed,  noting,  by  way  of  example, 
that  the  cartoonist  has  refused  to  mer¬ 
chandise  his  comic  despite  the 
incredible  potential  market  for 
Hobbes  tiger  toys  and  the  like. 

Watterson  has  allowed  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  to  be  collected  in 
books,  which  have  sold  millions.  If 
that  many  people  buy  books  of  strips 
previously  carried  by  newspapers, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Attorney  avoids  possibility  of  jail  with  diversion  OK 

Arnold  Schwartzman  will  have  to  pay  restitution  and  more 


Disgraced  syndication  attorney  and 
agent  Arnold  Schwartzman  has 
entered  a  three-year  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  first-time  nonviolent  felony 
offenders. 

By  getting  accepted  into  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Schwartzman  avoids  the  possi- 


Arnold  Schwartzman  I 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

said  Claus,  she  thinks  people  will  read 
rerun  strips  on  comics  pages. 

“Originals  would  be  better,  of 
course,”  she  commented,  “but  there 
seems  to  be  such  affection  for  these 
characters  .  .  .  .”  Claus  added  that 
the  strips  will  seem  new  to  recent 
Free  Press  subscribers  and  to  kids 
who  were  too  young  to  read  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  when  it  first  came  out. 

“I’ll  miss  him,”  said  Claus,  who 
added  that  a  lot  of  her  paper’s  readers 
will,  too  —  Watterson  won  a  1990 
Free  Press  comics  poll  which  drew 
17,595  responses. 

Watterson’s  strip  also  won  the  lat¬ 
est  Philadelphia  Inquirer  comics 
survey  “by  a  tremendous  margin,” 
said  assistant  managing  editor  Bob 
Greenberg.  “Almost  no  one  disliked 
it  ...  .  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’  has 
been  a  fantastic  success.  It’s  bril¬ 
liant.” 

Greenberg  added,  “Undoubtedly 
[Watterson  has]  worked  tremen¬ 
dously  hard.  I  can  understand  he’s 
probably  worn  out,  but  it’s  very 
unfortunate  for  the  reading  public  and 
newspapers.  I  don’t  think  anyone  can 
be  pleased  when  you’re  not  getting 
fresh  material.” 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


bility  of  jail  for  his  activities  —  which 
included  charging  several  thousand 
dollars  in  personal  expenses  on  a  col¬ 
umnist  client’s  credit  card,  forging 
Creators  Syndicate  president  Richard 
Newcombe’s  signature  on  a  bogus 
contract,  lying  to  creators  about  their 
syndication  possibilities,  and  more. 

Bruce  Henninger,  a  diversion  offi¬ 
cer  with  the  Montgomery  County 
(Ohio)  Prosecutor's  Office,  said 
March  25  that  Schwartzman  will  be 
required  to  pay  restitution  to  his  vic¬ 
tims  before  being  discharged  from  the 
three-year  program. 

“We’re  hoping  they  will  be  repaid 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year,”  stated 
Henninger,  who  said  the  exact 
amount  owed  is  being  worked  out. 
The  MCPO  last  fall  charged 
Schwartzman  with  a  third-degree 
felony  involving  theft  by  deception  of 
over  $5,000  (see  E&P,  October  13). 

Henninger  added  that  Schwartz¬ 
man  will  also  have  to  report  to  him 
regularly  in  Dayton  and  perform  at 
least  40  hours  of  community  service 
for  a  local  non-profit  agency  during 
the  three  years. 

Schwartzman  is  currently  living  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  so  these  require¬ 
ments  will  involve  some  traveling  for 
him.  He  was  based  in  Dayton  when  he 
worked  as  a  syndication  attorney  and 
agent  for  aspiring  creators  as  well  as 
superstars  such  as  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  cartoonist  Bil  Keane  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  “The  Far  Side” 
cartoonist  Gary  Larson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  and  “Mother  Goose 
&  Grimm”/Dayto«  Daily  News  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  of  Tribune 
Media  Services  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

United  and  Creators  sued 
Schwartzman  last  year  (see  E&P, 
March  10),  and  settled  after  he  admit¬ 
ted  guilt. 

Schwartzman  will  be  prohibited 
from  practicing  law  and  working  as  an 
agent  during  his  three  years  in  diver¬ 
sion,  according  to  Henninger,  but 
could  resume  those  activities  in  1994. 
A  source  last  fall  said  Schwartzman 
was  working  in  a  Pittsburgh  book¬ 
store  to  earn  money. 

Pittsburgh  directory  assistance 
stated  that  Schwartzman’s  phone 
number  “is  non-published  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  request,”  so  he  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  Schwartzman 
did  send  a  letter  to  E&P  last  spring  in 
which  he  apologized  for  his  actions 


and  alluded  to  a  “deeply  rooted  emo¬ 
tional  problem”  (see  E&P,  May  12). 

When  asked  if  psychiatric  counsel¬ 
ing  will  be  a  diversion  requirement  for 
Schwartzman,  Henninger  declined  to 
answer  for  confidentiality  reasons. 

Two  former  Schwartzman  clients 
—columnist  Martha  Smith  and  car¬ 
toonist  Ted  Rail  —  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  March  25.  But 
both  stated  last  summer  that  they 
thought  diversion  wasn’t  enough 
punishment  for  Schwartzman 
because  he  victimized  about  two 
dozen  clients,  because  they  didn’t 
want  to  see  other  creators  hurt  in  the 
future,  and  because  of  other  legal 
troubles  the  attorney  had  earlier  in  the 
1980s  (see  E&P,  August  18). 

Smith  was  the  one  who  had  her 
credit  card  used  by  Schwartzman  at  a 
time  when  she  was  faced  with  cancer 
and  high  medical  bills,  while  Rail  was 
the  client  who  received  the  bogus 
contract  with  the  forged  signature 

(see  E&P,  May  5).  --i  *  * 

— David  Astor 
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The  weighting  game.  Eating  for  power. 
You  name  it,  our  health  writers  will 
cover  it  in  our  weekly  Fitness  Forum. 
Then  see  how  pumping  iron  can  turn 
your  revenues  into  gold  by  ordering  our 
one-time,  20-feature  Food  and  Fitness 
special  feature  package,  too. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a  free 
sample  of  Fitness  Fonim.  available 
in  our  HEALTH,  SPORTS,  and  THE 
GOOD  LIFE  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
chat  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Greenberg  said  the  Inquirer  will 
most  likely  carry  the  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  reruns — with  an  explanat¬ 
ory  note  at  first — because  of  the  com¬ 
ic’s  popularity. 

Greenberg  said  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  sabbaticals  worries  him,  but  he 
did  agree  that  only  the  most  popular 
cartoonists  could  take  a  leave  and  still 
retain  their  newspaper  clients.  And 
some  very  well-known  cartoonists, 
he  added,  don’t  seem  interested  in 
taking  breaks. 

King  Features  Syndicate  has  several 
of  the  country’s  most  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  cartoonists,  but  comics  editor 
Jay  Kennedy  reported  that  none  of 
them  has  requested  a  leave  of  absence 
during  the  three  years  he’s  been 
there. 

As  for  Watterson,  Kennedy  said  he 
understands  why  the  cartoonist 
would  want  to  take  a  sabbatical,  “but 
it’s  a  disappointment  to  the  readers.” 

He  noted  that  many  people  will 
once  again  be  seeing  strips  they  not 
only  read  in  newspapers  less  than  a 
half-dozen  years  ago  but  read  in  “Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes”  book  collections  as 
well. 

Meanwhile,  said  Kennedy,  there 
are  cartoonists  with  new  material  who 
should  have  a  crack  at  the  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  comics  page  slots  dur¬ 
ing  the  Watterson  sabbatical. 

“I  would  hope  newspaper  editors 
will  be  open-minded  enough  to  use 
the  space  for  new  material  rather  than 
reruns,”  declared  Kennedy. 

He  added,  “As  comics  editor  of 
King,  I  would  not  want  to  rerun  mate¬ 
rial  for  any  extended  period  of  time 
except  to  get  over  the  illness  of  an 
artist.  Readers  deserve  more  than  to 
have  extended  reprints.” 

Kennedy  acknowledged  that 
King’s  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS)  recently  distributed  two  weeks 
of  Hank  Ketcham’s  1951  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  panels  to  mark  the  comic’s 
40th  anniversary  of  syndication,  but 
said  this  was  done  as  a  “curiosity.” 
And  he  added  that  comparatively  few 
current  readers  would  have  seen  or 
remembered  the  panels. 

Jack  Caprio,  an  associate  of  Johnny 
Hart’s  on  the  NAS-distributed 


Designs  playground 

“Dennis  the  Menace”  creator 
Hank  Ketcham  of  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  recently  dedicated  a  $200,000 
playground  he  designed  at  the  Arnold 
Palmer  Hospital  for  Children  & 
Women  in  Orlando,  according  to  the 
Boston  Globe. 


“Wizard  of  Id”  and  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate-distributed  “B.C.,”  said  he 
wouldn’t  want  to  take  an  extended 
sabbatical  because  he  would  miss  the 
fun  of  cartooning. 

“I  guess  I’m  from  the  old  school,” 
commented  the  NCS  second  vice 
president.  Caprio  did  note  that  Hart 
has  publicly  suggested  that  newspa¬ 
pers  reprint  old  comics  for  four  or  five 
weeks  during  the  summer  to  give  car¬ 
toonists  a  short  break  each  year. 
After  all,  said  Caprio,  there  are  tv 
reruns. 

Cartoonist  Bill  Schorr  said  he  could 
understand  why  Watterson,  Larson, 
and  Trudeau  needed  breaks  —  noting 
that  their  comics  require  more  work 
than  simpler  gag-a-day  ones. 

“‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’  is  amazingly 
drawn,  and  its  story  lines  and 
approaches  are  more  complex,”  com¬ 
mented  Schorr, 

Schorr  observed  that  he  himself 
expends  more  energy  on  the  fairly 
elaborate  “Phoebe’s  Place”  than  on 
“The  Grizzwells.”  The  second  comic 
is  wjth  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  first  is  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  which  also 
distributes  Schorr’s  Kansas  City  Star 
editorial  cartoons. 

A  number  of  top  comic  creators 
hire  assistants,  continued  Schorr, 
which  can  give  them  some  periodic 
“breathing  space”  without  taking  a 
formal  sabbatical.  Watterson  does  all 
his  own  work. 

Schorr  added  that  Watterson’s  hia¬ 
tus  might  be  a  fruitful  period  because 
the  cartoonist  will  have  time,  if  he  so 
desires,  to  think  about  future  direc¬ 
tions  for  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  with¬ 
out  the  pressure  of  deadlines. 

“It’s  a  real  nice  luxury  if  you  can  do 
it,”  said  Schorr,  although  he*  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  hiatus  can  potentially 
hurt  a  cartoonist’s  creativity,  too.  “It 
would  be  nice  if  we  could  all  take 
breaks.  Deadlines  are  relentless.” 

As  for  the  sabbatical’s  effect  on 


Book  about  Reagan 

A  4, 500- word  excerpt  from  Lou 
Cannon’s  President  Reagan:  The 
Role  of  a  Lifetime  is  being  offered  by 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

Cannon,  who  did  a  WPWG  column 
on  Reagan,  interviewed  hundreds  of 
people  for  the  book  —  including  the 
former  president  and  his  wife. 

The  author  has  covered  Reagan 
through  his  entire  political  career, 
including  his  time  as  California  gover¬ 
nor.  Cannon  is  now  the  West  Coast 
correspondent  for  the  Washington 
Post. 


Liz  Smith  with  LATS 

Gossip  columnist  Liz  Smith,  who 
just  moved  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  to  New  York  Newsday,  is  also 
switching  from  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  owns  LATS 
and  Newsday,  while  the  Tribune  Co. 
owns  TMS  and  sold  the  Daily  News  to 
Robert  Maxwell  this  month. 

Speaking  of  Maxwell,  the  first 
Daily  News  issue  under  his  owner¬ 
ship  March  22  featured  a  two-page 
spread  updating  readers  on  what  hap¬ 
pened'  in  various  comics  during  the 
paper’s  153-day  strike. 

newspaper  client  lists  and  readership, 
Schorr  believes  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
will  weather  its  rerun  period  quite 
well  and  come  back  strong— just  like 
“The  Far  Side”  and  “Doonesbury” 
did. 

“I  think  certain  cartoons  can  get 
away  with  it,  and  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’ 
is  one  of  them,”  he  stated.  “They’re 
strong  enough  to  kind  of  make  their 
own  rules  .  .  .  .” 

Schorr  added,  “Bill  Watterson 
does  real  well  with  books,  and  that’s 
reviving  old  cartoons.  Newspaper 
readers  will  still  enjoy  it.  It’s  by  far 
one  of  the  superior  strips.  An  old  ‘Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes’  is  better  than  a  new 
lot  of  other  strips.” 

Salem  noted  that  Universal  did 
wonder  if  early  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
strips  were  old  enough  to  run  again. 
“But  we  had  no  choice,”  he  said. 
“We  couldn’t  supply  stuff  older!  We 
thought  it  was  best  to  supply  some¬ 
thing  rather  than  nothing.” 

He  departs  Creators 

Political  satirist  and  social  com¬ 
mentator  Rick  Horowitz  has  decided 
to  self-syndicate  his  twice-weekly 
column  again  after  about  a  year  with 
Creators  Syndicate. 

The  award-winning  writer  (profiled 
in  E&P,  March  28,  1987)  declined  to 
comment  when  asked  why  he  left  Cre¬ 
ators. 

Horowitz  —  based  at  4014  N.  Mor¬ 
ris  Blvd.,  Shorewood,  Wis.  53211  — 
appears  in  papers  such  as  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News,  Baltimore  Sun,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette,  Portland  Oregonian,  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard,  Tulsa  Tribune,  and 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal. 
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Calif,  lawmaker 
wants  slander 
laws  repealed 

A  California  state  lawmaker  who 
says  everyone  has  the  right  to  poke 
fun  at  others  without  being  sued 
wants  to  repeal  state  slander  laws. 

Assemblyman  Dick  Floyd  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  bill  that  would  repeal  the  law 
against  slander,  which  is  “malicious 
orally-uttered  defamation.” 

Other  laws  it  would  repeal  make  it  a 
crime  to  write  someone  and  threaten 
to  accuse  that  person  of  a  crime;  for¬ 
bid  violations  of  public  decency  and 
make  it  unlawful  to  misuse  another’s 
name  or  impersonate  another  for 
“lewd  or  licentious  purpose.” 

Also  repealed  would  be  a  law  that 
prohibits  tramps  from  standing  on  a 
prison  lawn  and  talking  to  inmates. 

The  bill  states  that  “every  person 
has  the  right  to  speak  out,  to  poke  fun 
and  to  stir  up  controversy  without 
fear  of  criminal  prosecution.  The 
Legislature  finds  and  declares  that  the 
continued  existence  of  vague  laws  on 
the  books  is  an  invitation  to  their 
unconstitutional  use,  at  the  peril  of 
civil  liberties.” 

—  AP 

Paper  ordered  to 
turn  over 
taped  Interviews 

A  federal  magistrate  ordered  the 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun  to  provide 
copies  of  interviews  the  newspaper 
did  for  stories  about  accounting 
problems  at  a  utility. 

U.S.  Magistrate  John  Y.  Powers 
rejected  the  newspaper’s  claim  of 
confidentiality,  because  the  sources 
of  the  information  revealed  in  the  ; 
taped  interviews  were  unknown. 

The  stories  concerned  claims  of 
questionable  accounting  at  Greene¬ 
ville  Light  and  Power  System. 

Phillip  Matthews,  who  made  the 
allegations  to  the  newspaper,  was 
fired  in  1988  as  comptroller  and  sued 
the  town  of  Greeneville,  which  owns 
the  utility,  and  Robert  Lay,  the  utili¬ 
ty’s  manager  at  the  time. 

Matthews  claimed  the  dismissal 
violated  his  right  of  free  speech. 

Powers  said  that  while  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  tapes  may  be  confidential, 
the  sources  were  known  to  all  and 
therefore  do  not  get  the  protection 
Tennessee’s  shield  law  provides 
reporters’  confidential  sources. 


The  judge  rejected  the  newspaper’s 
claim  that  journalists  have  a  First 
Amendment  protection  against  hav¬ 
ing  to  provide  the  material  demanded 
in  the  subpoenas. 

Gregg  Jones,  co-publisher  of  the 
Sun,  said  Powers’  ruling  was  being 
studied  and  that  a  response  would  be 
filed  in  a  few  days. 

Matthews’  suit  is  scheduled  to  be 
heard  April  23  in  Greeneville. 

—  AP 


Lawsuit  settled 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Roger  E.  King  recently  reached  a  pri¬ 
vate  settlement  in  a  civil  case  in  which 
King  had  charged  that  he  had  been 
libeled  in  the  newspapers  in  1985 
when  his  name  was  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  baby  gorilla-naming 
contest. 

According  an  Inquirer  story. 
King’s  name  was  submitted  by  a 
prison  inmate  whom  he  was  prose¬ 
cuting  at  the  time. 

King,  who  is  black,  maintained  that 
he  was  “humiliated  and  embar¬ 
rassed,”  the  paper  reported. 

The  Inquirer  writer  who  coordi¬ 
nated  the  contest  testified  in  court 
that  he  did  not  know  King  was  black 
when  the  name  was  included  in  the 
list,  according  to  the  Inquirer  story. 


Inmate  charged 
with  placing 
false  obituary 

An  Alabama  prison  inmate  has 
been  charged  with  fraud  for  allegedly 
placing  his  false  obituary  in  a  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  newspaper  and  then 
suing  the  paper  for  publishing  it. 

Keenan  Kester  Cofield,  a  prisoner 
at  the  West  Jefferson  Correctional 
Facility  in  Bessemer,  Ala.,  was 
indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  on  a 
single  count  of  fraud. 

The  indictment  stemmed  from  an 
FBI  investigation  that  began  when 
U.S.  District  Judge  R.  Allan  Edgar 
referred  the  case  to  the  U.S.  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  after  dismissing  Cofield’s 
suit  in  September  1989. 

The  suit  contended  that  Cofield  had 
been  libeled  and  subjected  to  invasion 
of  privacy  when  the  obituary  was 
published  in  the  Chattanooga  Times 
in  Februaiy  1989. 

According  to  court  records.  Cofield 


offered  to  settle  the  case  if  the  news¬ 
paper  would  pay  him  $150,000.  The 
Times  printed  a  retraction,  but  no 
money  was  paid. 

The  indictment  charged  Cofield 
with  contending  in  the  suit  that  the 
obituary  had  done  irreparable  harm  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  when  Cofield 
knew  he  did  not  have  a  wife  and 
daughter.  He  also  falsely  stated  that 
he  was  a  resident  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
the  government  said. 

In  dismissing  the  suit,  Edgar  noted 
that  Cofield  had  filed  two  similar  suits 
against  Alabama  papers  seeking  dam¬ 
ages  for  false  publication  of  his  obitu¬ 
ary.  About  the  same  time,  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  William  Acker  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  issued  an  order  banning 
Cofield  from  being  allowed  to  file 
such  lawsuits  without  having  to  pay 
filing  costs. 

If  convicted  of  fraud ,  Cofield  could 
be  sentenced  to  five  additional  years 
in  prison  and  fined  $250,000. 

—  AP 


N.C.  daily  sues 
officials  in  open 
meetings  case 

The  Daily  Reflector  of  Greenville, 
N.C.,  has  filed  suit  against  Mayor 
Nancy  Jenkins  and  the  City  Council 
for  alleged  violations  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na’s  open  meetings  law. 

Publisher  D.  Jordan  Whichard  III 
said  the  Council  violated  the  law  when 
it  held  closed  meetings  on  March  4 
and  March  1 1  to  discuss  reorganizing 
the  Greenville  Utilities  Commission. 

After  the  last  meeting  the  Council 
unanimously  voted  to  seek  legislative 
authority  to  rescind  the  utility  panel’s 
charter,  a  move  that  could  eventually 
put  the  utility  under  the  Council’s 
control. 

City  Attorney  Mac  McCarley  cited 
attorney-client  privilege  as  the  basis 
for  his  decision  to  close  the  meetings 
to  the  public. 

—  AP 


South  African 
newsman  jailed 

Patrick  Lawrence,  reporter  and 
columnist  for  The  Star,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa,  was  recently  sen¬ 
tenced  to  10  days  in  jail  for  refusing  to 
identify  a  source  used  in  a  story  about 
the  disappearance  of  a  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Winnie  Mandela. 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 

from  publishing  the  article  —  and  to 
punish  those  who  do  publish  it  — con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  as  well. 

The  article  was  slated  to  appear  in  a 
recent  edition  of  The  Watch,  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  at  King’s  College  in 
Halifax,  but  the  printer  reportedly 
refused  to  print  it  and  went  on  to  pull 
it  from  production,  in  effect  censoring 
the  article. 

The  Dalhousie  Gazette,  like  the 
Muse,  was  subject  to  a  police  investi¬ 
gation,  but  local  authorities  decided 
^ter  two  weeks  of  study  and  consid¬ 
eration  that  they  would  not  press 
charges  against  the  paper. 

By  far,  the  most  intense  battles  to 
have  been  waged  over  the  controversy 
have  undoubtedly  been  between  the 
campus  publications  and  the  student 
councils,  many  of  which  provide 
financial  support  to  the  papers. 

According  to  the  CUP,  locks  on  the 
doors  at  the  Cord  in  Waterloo  were 
changed  and  the  paper  shut  down  by 
the  student  council  because  the  paper 
had  reprinted  the  article.  At  the  Uni¬ 
ter  in  Winnipeg  editors  were  asked  to 
resign,  and  at  Dalhousie  copies  of  the 
Gazette  were  removed  from  news¬ 
stands  and  a  group  of  students  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  have  the  paper’s 
levy  taken  away. 

The  Muse,  which  had  originally 
published  the  article,  had  tangled 
with  the  Memorial  University  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Students  Union,  which  provides 
funding,  office  space  and  equipment 
to  the  paper,  but  the  body  eventually 
decided  not  to  take  action  against  the 
paper. 

instead,  the  Muse  staff  and  the 
council  moved  to  establish  a  publish¬ 
ing  board  that  would  review  topics  for 
future  publication  which  might  be 
considered  “controversial,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  council’s  vice  president/ 
executive  Trent  Abbott. 

“We’re  in  favor  of  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  supplement,  but  [the  council] 
was  concerned  about  the  picture 
which  was  used  .  .  .  and  some  of  the 
language,”  Abbott  told  E&P. 

“If  the  student  council  had  shut  us 
down  or  had  tried  to  remove  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  then  we  could  have  caused 
them  a  lot  of  trouble  and  could  have 
made  them  look  very  bad,”  Mitchell 
said.  “They  would  have  been  taking 
away  our  freedom  of  speech.” 

Mitchell  says  that,  while  the  Muse 
staff  makes  all  editorial  decisions  and 
that  neither  the  student  council  nor 
any  other  group  or  individual  has  a 
say  in  what  it  publishes,  the  council 
does  have  some  control  over  the  pa¬ 


per  because  of  the  support  it  pro¬ 
vides.  It  is  the  student  council,  in  fact, 
which  would  have  had  to  provide  the 
legal  defense  had  obscenity  charges 
formally  been  brought  against  the 
paper,  according  to  Mitchell. 

“I  don’t  think  the  student  union 
should  have  any  say  in  what  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  paper  ...  but  they  are 
the  publisher  of  the  Muse  and  I  can 
understand  their  interest.” 

Francesca  Lo  Dico,  a  spokesper¬ 
son  for  the  CUP,  said  her  organiza¬ 
tion  “takes  offense”  at  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  student  councils:  “They’re 
being  very  reactive  and  they’re  ig¬ 
noring  the  issue  .... 

“The  Muse  and  other  papers  are 
educating  people  about  a  health 
issue,”  Lo  Dico  added.  “There’s 
absolutely  no  reason  for  student 
councils  to  be  threatening  to  shut 
papers  down  —  or  for  the  police  to  be 
investigating  —  because  there  is 
nothing  illegal  about  what  they  did. 

“If  students  at  a  university  aren’t 
happy  about  what  a  newspaper  has 
published  .  .  .  they  can  take  any 
number  of  steps  to  protest,  but  I  take 
offense  at  these  student  councils 
preaching  this  morality  stuff.” 

Oggi  profits 

The  Italian-language  daily  America 
Oggi  said  it  turned  a  $79,000  loss  in 
fiscal  1989  into  a  $73,000  net  profit  in 
fiscal  1990,  the  12  months  ended  last 
June  30. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  it 
recorded  a  $50,000  net  profit  in  the  six 
months  ended  Dec.  31.  Ad  revenue 
declined  substantially  in  the  first  two 
months  of  calendar  1991. 

Founded  in  1988,  the  paper,  based 
in  Westwood,  N.J.,  said  it  was  con¬ 
sidering  expanding  into  other  markets 
where  Italian-Americans  live  and 
starting  a  general-interest  weekly  in 
Italian. 

USA  Today  staff 
source  for  instant 
book  on  Gulf  war 

Pocket  Books  has  announced 
publication  of  an  “instant”  book 
about  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  compiled 
from  reports  by  USA  Today  reporters 
and  editors. 

“Desert  Warriors:  The  Men  and 
Women  Who  Won  the  Gulf  War” 
will  focus  on  the  range  of  American 
experiences  during  the  war,  as  drawn 
from  reporting  by  USA  Today  staff¬ 
ers. 

Simon  &  Schuster  Audio  also  plans 
a  companion  audiocassette  version  of 
the  224-page  book. 


Times'  layoffs 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

employees  might  have  to  make  large 
contributions  for  their  coverage,  and 
the  pension  fund  could  be  forced  into 
a  deficit  position  within  a  relatively 
short  period.” 

“It’s  a  run  on  the  bank,”  said 
Tom  Pennacchio,  secretary  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
Local  3.  Actuarial  studies  indicated 
that  company  contributions  would  be 
insufficient  to  cover  anticipated 
costs,  he  said,  because  employees 
who  had  taken  buyouts  would  receive 
benefits  without  contributing. 

But  Pennacchio  said  negotiations 
were  continuing  over  buyouts. 

To  cut  payroll  costs  further,  the 
Times  said  it  was  offering  union- 
exempt  employees  a  voluntary  buy¬ 
out  similar  to  the  one  refused  by  the 
Guild.  It  did  not  say  how  many  buy¬ 
outs  would  be  proffered. 

The  Times  also  is  seeking  to  cut 
labor  costs  in  production.  It  has 
pledged  to  keep  its  new  Edison,  N.J., 
plant  closed  until  craft  unions  agree  to 
substantial  concessions. 

Times  ad  linage  decreased  24%  for 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  earlier,  and  1990 
earnings  declined  to  40%  of  1987 
earnings. 

Sulzberger  hinted  that  when  the 
recession  eases,  expected  later  this 
year  or  early  next,  there  may  be  less 
retail  advertising  because  of  a  shake¬ 
out  in  that  business,  especially  with 
revitalized  newspaper  competition  in 
New  York  City. 

“Unfortunately,  I  believe  that 
when  we  come  out  of  this  mess  we 
will  find  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
advertising  marketplace,  and  we  had 
better  be  lean  and  mean  if  we  are 
going  to  successfully  meet  those  new 
challenges,”  he  told  employees. 

Job  cuts 

The  News  Journal  in  New  Castle, 
Del.,  plans  to  eliminate  14  jobs  and 
defer  raises  because  of  poor  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  a  decline  in 
advertising  revenue. 

Sal  DeVivo,  president  and 
publisher,  said  Feb.  15  that  11  full¬ 
time  and  three  part-time  positions  will 
be  eliminated  as  of  March  1 . 

Editor  Henry  Freeman  said  four 
will  be  reporters,  editors,  photogra¬ 
phers  or  artists.  The  rest  will  be  non¬ 
editorial  workers. 

The  newspaper  employs  451  full¬ 
time  and  91  part-time  employees. 

—  AP 
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neutral  coverage  to  pro-American 
reporting  of  wars.  Over  half,  59%, 
said  criticism  of  the  military  by 
American  news  media  helps  keep  the 
nation  prepared,  rather  than  weaken¬ 
ing  defenses. 

Confidence  that  the  military  was 
providing  an  accurate  picture  of  how 
the  war  was  proceeding  increased 
from  29%  in  late  January  to  44%  in  the 
March  survey,  although  36%  said 


When  it  came  to  the  journalists  who 
ventured  out  on  their  own  and  were 
captured  by  the  Iraqis,  only  36%  of 
respondents  said  the  journalists  were 
doing  what  “they  ought  to  have  been 
doing.” 

Some  58%  said  the  journalists  had 
gone  too  far  to  try  to  get  the  story. 

Approval  gains  achieved  by  the 
media  paled  in  comparison,  however, 
to  those  given  the  war’s  military  com¬ 
manders.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  achieved  a  record-setting  62% 
approval  rating,  the  highest  such 
score  ever  achieved  in  1 50  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  public  favorability  ratings  since 


Television  proved  to  be  the  big  winner  among  types 
of  media,  as  respondents  by  a  margin  of  72%  to  11% 
said  tv  reporters  dug  harder  to  get  Gulf  war  news 
than  did  newspaper  reporters . . . 


they  believed  a  lot  of  information  was 
kept  from  the  public  and  another  36% 
said  at  least  some  information  was 
withheld. 

Television  proved  to  be  the  big  win¬ 
ner  among  types  of  media,  as  respon¬ 
dents  by  a  margin  of  72%  to  1 1%  said 
tv  reporters  dug  harder  to  get  Gulf 
war  news  than  did  newspaper  report¬ 
ers,  although  newspapers  showed  a 
slight  gain  from  mid-January,  when 
the  margin  was  75%  to  7%  in  favor  of 
television. 

In  addition,  67%  of  those  who  read 
newspaper  articles  of  Gulf  events 
they  had  seen  reported  on  tv  the  night 
before  said  the  newspapers  covered 
basically  the  same  ground.  Only  27% 
of  those  newspaper  readers  felt  the 
papers  gave  them  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  had  seen  on 
television. 

When  asked  about  the  press  pools, 
51%  of  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
system  said  they  had  served  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  fairly  well,  while  35%  said 
they  served  well.  Only  13%  of  the 
36%  of  respondents  who  knew  that 
reporters  had  worked  in  pools  said 
those  pools  had  not  served  the  public 
interest  well. 

Nearly  half  of  those  surveyed  said 
they  have  become  generally  more 
interested  in  news  since  the  war,  with 
traditional  light  users  of  news  —  less- 
educated  and  young  people  —  show¬ 
ing  the  highest  gains. 

The  poll  further  showed  that  fewer 
people  disapproved  of  American 
news  organizations  broadcasting  cen¬ 
sored  news  from  Iraq,  52%  to  38%, 
compared  with  late  January,  when 
they  were  evenly  divided  on  the 
issue  —  43%  approved  and  45%  dis¬ 
approved. 


Only  30%  rated  the  “daily  newspa¬ 
per  you  are  most  familiar  with”  as 
very  favorable,  compared  with  22% 
who  gave  that  rating  to  newsmaga¬ 
zines,  37%  to  local  tv  news,  and  40% 
to  national  network  news. 

Americans  continued  to  watch  the 
end  of  the  war  and  the  troops’  home¬ 
coming  with  the  same  interest  as 
expressed  in  mid-January,  although 
the  subsequent  fighting  among  Iraqis 
garnered  less  attention  than  domestic 
stories  such  as  the  videotaped  beating 
of  a  suspect  by  Los  Angeles  police 
and  reports  about  the  economy.  Only 
34%  of  respondents  said  they  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely  stories  about  the 
turmoil  in  Iraq,  while  46%  said  the 
same  about  the  L.A.  police  brutality 
story. 


25th  birthday 

Florida  Today  of  Melbourne,  Fla., 
recently  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  by  publishing  a  com¬ 
memorative  edition  called  “A  Salute 
in  Silver.” 

The  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
82,166  daily  and  111,095  Sunday. 

Price  hike 

The  State  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  has 
announced  price  increases  for  both 
single-copy  and  home-delivery  sub¬ 
scription  rates. 

Single-copy  rates  will  increase  for 
the  Monday-through-Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  from  250  to  500  and  the  Sunday 
single-copy  rate  will  increase  from  $1 
to  $1.25. 


Biii  wouid  protect 
schooi  activities 
from  censorship 

Newspapers,  plays  and  other 
activities  at  Michigan  public  schools 
would  be  protected  from  censorship 
under  a  bill  proposed  in  the  state 
Legislature. 

“We  teach  our  young  people  that 
free  speech  and  expression  are  the 
foundations  of  our  democracy,  but 
too  often  they  find  themselves  cen¬ 
sored  or  restrained  when  they  want  to 
exercise  these  basic  rights,”  said 
Rep.  Lynn  Jondahl. 

His  legislation  would  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  free  expression  rights 
when  working  on  school  publications 
or  other  events  such  as  theatrical  per- 
formances,  wearing  buttons  or 
badges,  and  posting  bulletin  boards  or 
disturbing  petitions. 

School  officials  still  could  ban  any 
student  expression  deemed  obscene, 
defamatory  or  disruptive.  Also,  a 
faculty  adviser  would  have  to  super¬ 
vise  student  publications  to  make 
sure  the  youths  are  learning  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  standards. 

—  AP 

Youth  carriers 
continue  deciine 

A  new  survey  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  shows  the  decline  continues  in 
the  number  of  youth  carriers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  ICMA  member  survey  shows  a 
17.2%  drop  in  the  number  of  youth 
carriers  in  the  U.S.  from  1980  to  1988, 
from  89.9%  to  72.7%,  respectively. 
New  data  from  1990  show  the  figure  at 
65.7%. 

In  addition,  between  1980  and  1990, 
ICMA  data  show  that  the  total  news¬ 
paper  carrier  force  dropped  neariy 
40%.  Adult  carriers  showed  an 
increase  of  112%. 

Mich,  papers  join 
with  MADD  in 
promotion  effort 

The  Observer  &  Eccentric  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Livonia,  Mich.,  joined 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  to 
promote  safe  and  sober  driving  during 
the  1990  holiday  season,  the  company 
announced. 

The  company,  which  publishes 
several  community  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  printed  and  distributed 
220,000  flyers  in  the  Detroit  area. 
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Suspect  arrested 
in  newsman’s  death 


Gartner 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


their  troops. 

I  returned  to  Adana,  where  Incirlik 
is  located,  and  checked  in  with  Crow¬ 
ley.  He  read  me  the  official  response 
to  my  request:  “For  operational  secu¬ 
rity,  we  are  not  entertaining  media 
interviews  with  respect  to  operations 
at  Incirlik.  Over  40  reporters  have 
requested  access  and  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  Turkish  government  con¬ 
sider  allowing  periodic  visits  by  all 
international  and  national  media." 

When  I  reminded  him  that  the 
Turkish  government  had  already 
given  me  permission,  Crowley  said  it 
applied  only  to  Feb.  9,  the  day  he  had 
first  met  me  at  the  main  gate.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  he  said,  “We  are  not  in  the 
position  to  grant  exclusives.” 

Eltz  told  me  frankly  during  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  later  in  the  day 
that  the  United  States,  not  Turkey, 
did  not  want  reporters  at  Incirlik.  Eltz 
said  they  never  expected  a  journalist 
to  obtain  Turkish  permission  for  a 
visit  to  Incirlik,  which  is  why  U.S. 
officials  repeatedly  informed  media 
representatives  that  the  decision  to 
bar  them  from  Incirlik  was  made  by 
the  Turks. 


Charges 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


bian  group)  were  holding  a  weekend 
demonstration  and  only  one  reporter 
was  available,  “You  know  which  one 
we’ll  cover.  We’ll  cover  the  Opera¬ 
tion  Rescue  story.” 

Farah  replied  in  the  same  CJR  issue 
that  the  Union  takes  strong  positions 
on  “abortion  on  demand”  among  other 
issues,  adding  that  “because  of  these 
controversial  stands  ...  we  have 
been  victimized  by  the  reportorial 
hatchet  jobs  of  some  colleagues.  It  is 
simply  untrue,  as  some  of  these  critics 
charge,  that  our  strong  point  of  view 
has  destroyed  the  standards  of 
balance  and  fairness  in  our  news  col¬ 
umns.” 

Joint  effort 

In  a  joint  effort,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  and  KOVR-TV  raised 
$62,000  recently  for  the  families  of 
Northern  California  reservists  and 
National  Guard  troops  in  the  Gulf. 

The  result  was  achieved  in  an  all¬ 
day  telethon  hosted  by  Bee  marketing 
director  Eric  Douglas  and  KOVR 
anchors  Dan  Gray  and  Jennifer  Whit¬ 
ney. 


The  national  police  agency  in 
Algeria  announced  that  a  suspect  has 
been  arrested  in  the  slaying  of  the 
American  bureau  chief  of  the  Reu¬ 
ters  news  agency. 

A  police  communique  identified  the 
suspect  only  as  a  21 -year-old  man 
with  the  initials  M.S. 

Police  said  other  individuals  were 
being  pursued  in  the  slaying  of  Philip 
Shehadi,  33,  a  U.S.  citizen  of  Leban¬ 
ese  origin  who  had  become  chief  of 
the  British  news  agency’s  Algiers 
office  in  June  1989. 

A  concierge  found  Shehadi’s  body 
March  I  in  his  apartment,  which  had 
apparently  been  ransacked.  Police 
reported  that  he  appeared  to  have 
been  killed  the  day  before  and  may 
have  known  the  assailant. 

Shehadi  had  covered  the  Middle 
East  for  Reuters  since  1984.  —  AP 


Parade 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


midst  of  a  financially  devastating 
strike.  Others  papers,  including  the 
Washington  Post,  publish  their  own 
Sunday  magazines,  despite  losses,  as 
a  service  to  readers. 

The  declining  number  of  local  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  has  strenghtened  their 
national  counterparts. 

Vittorini  said  Parade  published  40 
more  ad  pages  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  than  a  year  earlier,  despite  a 
one-time  color  rate  of  about  $450,000 
a  page.  Appearing  in  339  Sunday 
papers,  its  circulation  is  over  35  mil¬ 
lion,  or  over  half  of  total  Sunday 
newspaper  circulation. 

Sunday  circulations  often  increase 
after  newspapers  begin  carrying 
Parade,  for  which  newspapers  pay  “a 
nominal  fee,”  he  said. 

Owned  by  the  Newhouse  family. 
Parade  is  also  carried  in  the  Staten 
Island  Advance,  another  Newhouse 
property,  which  operates  in  that  bor¬ 
ough  of  the  city. 

The  New  York  Post,  whose  short¬ 
lived  Sunday  edition  carried  USA 
Weekend,  had  no  immediate  plans  to 
try  again  on  Sunday,  according  to 
editor  Jerry  Nachman. 

Coletti  said  Times  Mirror  Co.’s 
Newsday  expects  to  lose  some  of  the 
circulation  gained  during  the  five- 
month  Daily  News  strike  but  also  to 
retain  “quite  a  bit.”  The  result  will 
leave  the  New  York  edition  “far 
ahead  of  schedule”  in  Newsday’s 
effort  to  expand  from  its  Long  Island 
base  into  the  city,  she  said. 


allegedly  accepting  restrictions  on 
advertising. 

“I  don’t  think  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  would  give  in  so  easily,”  he 
remarked.  “I  just  don’t  think  broad¬ 
casters  cherish  our  rights  of  free 
speech.  I  think  newspaper  editors  and 
even  publishers  —  by  and  large  a 
greedy  lot  who  think  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  refers  to  postal  rates  —  do 
cherish  that  right  and  do  cherish  our 
Constitution.” 

However,  tv  moguls  appeared  to 
get  high  grades  from  Gartner  for  their 
financial  support  of  news  operations. 

He  noted  that  NBC  News  spent 
about  $50  million  covering  the  Gulf 
conflict  and  dishes  out  approximately 
$300  million  yearly  for  its  total  news 
operation. 

“That’s  far  more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  budgets  of  the  York] 

Times,  [New  York]  Post,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Daily  Tribune  of 
Ames,  Iowa,”  Gartner  said. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  net¬ 
works  waste  much  of  this  money  on 
duplicating  coverage  and  predicted 
that  broadcasters  will  soon  examine 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
“video  news-gathering  agency” 
similar  to  the  Associated  Press  to 
cover  routine  and  generic  news. 

“It’s  folly  for  the  networks  each  to 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  duplicate  coverage,”  he 
observed. 

The  new  agency,  Gartner  forecast, 
will  emerge  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
overseas. 

“It  has  to,”  he  commented.  “Why 
should  30  cameramen  be  standing  on 
a  platform  elbowing  each  other  to  get 
the  same  shot?” 


From  800  to  1 ,000  cyclists  will  take 
off  from  the  state  Capitol  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  April  27  in  an  event  sponsored 
by  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  to 
benefit  its  Environmental  Fund. 

The  four-day  ride  is  expected  to 
raise  about  $7,200  for  the  fund, 
according  to  tour  organizer  George 
Redpath.  Part  of  the  proceeds  will 
benefit  the  American  Lung  Associa¬ 
tion  of  California. 

The  cyclists  will  be  charged  $125 
each,  which  will  include  camping, 
gear  transportation  and  hot  showers. 
The  250-mile  route  will  take  them 
through  the  hills  of  Chiles  and  Napa 
valleys,  Russian  River,  Petaluma, 
Point  Reyes  and  over  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge. 


Fund-raising  event 
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Kalikow  feuding 
with  N.Y.  Times 
over  story  claims 

New  York  Post  publisher  Peter 
Kalikow  is  denying  reports  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  he  used  the 
I  Post’s  cash  to  pay  off  debts  on  his 
extensive  real  estate  holdings. 

Several  banks  holding  unsecured 
debts  have  sued  claiming  Kalikow  has 
missed  payments  on  $60  million  in 
loans,  and  his  overall  debt  was  nearly 
$900  million. 

A  March  26  front-page  story  by 
Times  reporter  Richard  D.  Hylton 
said  Kalikow  “has  been  using  cash 
generated  by  the  Post  to  pay  some 
I  bills  for  his  real  estate  projects, 
lawyers  and  bankers  said.” 

The  next  day  the  Post  responded 
with  a  Page  5  story  in  which  Kalikow 
spokesman  Martin  McLaughlin  said 
the  Times  story  contained  errors. 

In  the  Post  story,  Daniel  Cremins, 
executive  vice  president  of  H . J .  Kali¬ 
kow  &  Co.  and  of  the  Post,  called 
“absolutely  false”  reports  that  the 
Post  paid  Kalikow’s  real  estate  debts. 

The  story  disputed  the  Times  state¬ 
ment  that  three  banks  sued  Kalikow 
over  $60  million.  It  said  two  banks 
sued  over  over  $40  million. 

As  E&P  went  to  press.  Post  execu- 
]  tives  called  the  Times  to  dispute  sev- 
I  eral  items  and  the  Times  was  check¬ 
ing  their  claims. 

Job  cuts 

The  Durham  Herald  Co. ,  publisher 
of  the  Herald-Sun  of  Durham,  N.C., 
has  eliminated  46  jobs  because  of 
I  “the  worst  nationwide  newspaper 

I  business  environment  in  20  years,” 

president  and  publisher  Richard  J. 

'  Kasper  said. 

I  The  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
!  about  56,000  daily  and  65,000  Sun¬ 
day.  —  AP 

I  Politicians  plan 
I  to  air  anti¬ 
newspaper  ads 

A  political  group  with  ties  to  Sen. 
j  Jesse  Helms  plans  to  air  television 
I  and  radio  ads  attacking  what  it  calls 
I  “the  liberal  bias”  of  North  Carolina’s 
I  three  largest  newspapers. 

The  National  Congressional  Club 

I  was  started  to  raise  money  for  Helms 
and  now  helps  other  candidates.  It 


announced  the  ad  campaign  in  a 
recent  fund-raising  letter  to  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  requested  donations  of  from 
$15  to  $1,000. 

“The  most  powerful  political  oppo¬ 
nent  Jesse  Helms  has  ever  faced  isn’t 
Harvey  Gantt  or  Jim  Hunt,”  wrote 
club  executive  director  Carter 
Wrenn.  “It’s  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
the  Greensboro  News  &  Record." 

Wrenn  said  the  ads  were  scheduled 
to  begin  this  month. 

—  AP 

New  award 

The  Free  Press  Association’s 
national  network  of  journalists  and 
First  Amendment  absolutists  have 
announced  that  they  will  sponsor  a 
new  First  Amendment  award,  begin¬ 
ning  this  year. 

The  1991  award  for  Best  First 
Amendment  Defense  will  honor  work 
published  or  broadcast  in  1990.  The 
award  will  encourage  journalists  and 
free-lance  writers  not  only  to  uphold 
and  explicate  existing  freedoms,  but 
also  to  push  for  more  consistent  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment.  It  will  also  recognize 
outstanding  work  in  defense  of  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  associ¬ 
ation. 

The  award  is  open  to  feature  sto¬ 
ries,  news  stories,  editorials  op-ed, 
columns,  investigative  reports  and 
any  other  forms  of  shorter  writing. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
association  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

R.l.  legislator 
seeks  more  for 
public  documents 

A  Rhode  Island  state  legislator  who 
wants  to  increase  search  fees  for  pub¬ 
lic  documents  to  $100  an  hour  said 
that  people  who  need  the  information 
should  pay  for  it. 

Rep.  Raymond  W.  Fogarty’s  bill 
drew  quick  condemnation  from  pub¬ 
lic-interest  and  press  groups  who  said 
it  would  let  government  operate  in 
secret. 

Meanwhile,  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  could 
make  it  easier  to  get  at  records,  such 
as  public  workers’  salaries  and  retire¬ 
ment  benefits,  that  were  closed  by  the 
state  Supreme  Court  last  year. 

The  opposing  bills  have  emerged  in 
a  legislative  session  where  lawmakers 
are  talking  about  reform,  but  also 


looking  for  new  ways  to  raise  money. 

Hourly  search  fees  would  increase 
from  $15,  with  the  first  10  minutes  still 
free,  and  push  copying  costs  from  15<i 
a  page  to  500. 

—  AP 

Reporter  says 
charge  is  bogus 

An  outdoors  writer  says  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Corp.  is  pursuing  a  trespass 
charge  against  him  because  of  his  col¬ 
umns  urging  greater  public  access 
along  rail  lines. 

A  judge  refused  to  dismiss  the 
charge  March  12  against  Craig 
Medred  of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News,  who  is  accused  of  tres¬ 
passing  by  pulling  his  canoe  across 
the  tracks  to  reach  a  duck  hunting 
spot  in  September  of  last  year.  Trial 
was  set  for  July  10. 

The  company  said  a  train  had  to 
slow  from  30  mph  to  10  mph  because 
of  Medred.  The  reporter  says  Alaska 
Railroad  is  selectively  enforcing  the 
law  because  of  a  series  of  columns  he 
wrote  urging  greater  access. 

Medred  could  be  fined  $1,000  and 
sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail  if  con¬ 
victed. 

—  AP 

Home  furnishings 
promo  for 
newspapers 

“Home  Is  Your  Haven  Month,”  a 
special  promotion  for  newspapers 
and  retailers,  will  run  for  the  entire 
month  of  April. 

This  first-time  promotion  was 
developed  for  newspapers  and  retail¬ 
ers  to  promote  the  total  home  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
Home  Furnishings  Council  (HFC), 
the  National  Home  Furnishings  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NHFA),  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

The  aim  is  to  give  newspapers  a 
chance  to  increase  their  linage  from 
home  furnishings  specialty  stores,  gift 
shops,  department  stores  and  chain 
stores.  Retail  advertisers  can  also 
work  closely  with  local  newspapers  to 
increase  their  sales  volume  during  the 
promotion  period. 

Participants  will  receive  a  market¬ 
ing  strategy  kit,  a  press  kit  from  the 
HFC  that  includes  a  consumer  book¬ 
let  called  “Haven,”  to  be  distributed 
through  retailers,  and  a  logo.  Call  the 
Ad  Bureau  in  New  York  City  for  more 
information. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


11  W.  19tti  Straat,  NY.  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  e7S4380 
FAX  (212)  929-12S0 


900  PERSONALS 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost:  Dial 
&  Date  for  telephone  personals, 
1-900-TRADE-IN  for  car  quotes,  900  -i- 
Classifieds,  and  more.  Call  for  details, 
no  obligation.  Communication  Manage¬ 
ment  Services,  Inc. 

1-800-233-7785 


"Talking”  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


y  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
lORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON- 
iLS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
pplications. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 


BOOK  FOR  SALE:  What  is  Democracy, 
Socialism,  etc.  How  writers  misuse 
important  words.  $5.95  postpaid. 
Arden  Publishers.  Box  66,  Willmar,  MN 
56201. 


COMPUTERS 


Give  PC  users  a  helping  hand  with  "Ask 
The  Computer  Fixer,"  an  entertaining, 
non-technical  350-word  weekly  G&A 
feature  v/ith  tips  on  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance,  troubleshooting,  protecting  your 
files,  etc.  FREE  samples.  FREE  trial 
offer.  Write  or  call  THE  COMPUTER 
FIXER  INSTITUTE.  Suite  1408,  2000 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103 
(215)  568-1100. 


THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony. 
Unique  personal  computing  column 
delivers  PC  news  and  helpful  hints  in 
plain  English.  Readers  can  send  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  to  author  and  read  replies  in 
your  newspaper.  Attract  new  readers 
and  computer  ads!  Stadium  Circle 
Features,  370  Court  St.,  Suite  85, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231.  (718)  797-0210 
MCI  Mail:  373-1994. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 


Increase  profits/linage  with  America’s 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Maturity  Nevra  Smk* 
Reach  the  growing  senior  population 
with  this  we^  package  ot  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  photos  and  palsies  targeted  at 
saniors,  but  of  interest  to  readeraotali 
ages. 

Tightly  edited  articles  on  politics, 
health,  lifestyle  trends,  entertain¬ 
ment,  travel  and  personal  finance. 

Special  investigative  series,  poNs 
and  photo  spreads. 

Computer  graphics,  ittustratiohs 
and  cartoons. 

For  more  information  call  Usa  Ktem 
Wilson  at  800-221-4816  (in  New 
York,  212r692-3700}.  MeiNlaa  tMa 
a4  far  a  OBewMMb  IM  Wfer. 
Distribated  1^: 

VaiM.Fcatw*  SynticMf. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


"Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cinemar,  Syndicate.  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


EAF  Is  read  by  98%  of  editors  and  over 
95%  of  publishers  and  ad  dlreotors  of 
dally  newspapers  In  North  Amerloal 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


Curator,  original  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards,  J.H.  Jaffe  offers 
innovative  editorial  consultation. 
Box  5115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


"300  sold  since  1959" 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-Northeast 
(716)  383-8508 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
W  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT.  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 _ 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

EDITOR 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA:  Vacation  area  tourist  paper, 
excellent  growth  in  gross  revenues  of 
28%  last  year,  $221,000  gross,  strong 
distribution  system.  $135,000  with 
seller  financing  to  a  qualified  buyer. 
WYOMING:  Profitable  county  seat 
weekly  with  STRONG  trade  area  shop¬ 
per.  Cash  flow  tops  $200,000.  Opera¬ 
tion  includes  a  4-unit  web.  Located  in 
healthy  economic  area  (not  energy 
based).  $1,250,000. 

John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media  Service,  1 
Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  Montana 
59715.  (406)  586-6621. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00()  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  in  path  of 
explosive  development.  Poised  for 
weekly  and  adjudication.  $300,000 
gross  with  just  one  salesman.  Unlimited 
potential  and  excellent  reputation  in 
affluent  community.  $1  million,  all 
cash.  Serious  inquiries  only.  Box  5251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  DREAM.  Largest  paid 
circulation  weekly  in  deep  south  state. 
TMC  product  and  real  assets  included. 
Owner  will  help  with  smooth  transition. 
A  must  buy  for  successful  suburban 
operator.  Asking  $950,000.  Call  or 
write:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  PO  Box 
1088,  Troy,  Ala.  36081.  (205) 
566-7198. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Aviation  publication.  Monthly.  Well 
established.  Profitable.  Excellent  future 

frowth  potential.  Reply  to  Box  5242, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


Established  boating  and  fishing  news¬ 
paper  with  25,000  paid  and  requester 
circulation.  Desktop  publishing  from 
anywhere  on  the  East  Coast.  Immedi¬ 
ate,  easy  take-over.  Publisher  retiring. 
Confidential.  Write  Box  5249,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&.PI 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212)  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E8<.P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 


Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  Current  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


FREE  TEST! 
PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Starts” 

1  (800)  292-5929 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


"YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE. 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 


Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuouerque,  NM  B7103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


AUDIOTEXT 


AUDIOTEXT 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE? 

Try  our  system. 

1-800-783-3013 
(24  hour  demo  line) 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Spartan  Cameras:  2-lirs/l-ll.  Good 
condition;  extras.  Call  813-461-0245 
/Fax  303-693-9425. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


Too  big  for  our  needs!  Kodak  Dektcma- 
tic  65  Paper  Processor,  Table-top,  roller 
transport,  manually  fed,  self-threading. 
Processes  up  to  540  8x10  prints/hr. 
Purchased  new-May  '89.  Call  L.  Cassa- 
no,  (516)  753-9033. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINT  QUOTES-FAST! 
"COMQUOTE”  does  it  all  with  ease. 
Runs  Lotus  123/IBM  PC 
Profitable,  quotes  every  time. 
Calculates  PAPER.  INK* COLOR 
LABOR, 

PLATES  SUPPLIES,  ETC.  PRINTS/ 
SAVES. 

E.  Slingland,  Butler  Center  Assoc. 
PO  Box  100,  Butler,  NJ  07405 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

IBM  Systems  36,  600  MB  CPU,  8 
terminals,  tape  drive,  3  printers.  (Jail 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


Intellivoice  census  Tele-quip  system; 
PC,  printer,  peripheral  equipment.  2 
telephone  answering  computer  w/call 
initiating  capability.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

3-  Goss  Sta-Hi  Stackers  rebuilt.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Mueller-Martini  Inserter.  3  int^  One 
Model  227.  Mfgr.  Date,  with  or  without 
compensating  stacker. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
230  Villa  Point  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
Telephone:  (714)  644-2661 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2-  8600  Compugraphic  Typesetters  and 
Advantage  terminals.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 

AUTOLOGIC  APS-800D 
with  Dataproducts  2600  Laser  Printer 
$24,000 

Elliot  Morris  (602)  837-0483. 


Linotron  100  typesetter  in  excellent 
condition.  For  information  call  (814) 
736-9666.  Ask  for  Gene  Stepp. 


PRESSES 


2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38” 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


4  unit  Newsking  plus  prepress  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  sacrifice.  Brokers  welcome. 
Call  Jim  (912)  244-4471. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

“Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


For  Sale:  6  Unit  Harris  N-845,  Rebuilt 
1989,  RBC2  Folder,  Butler  Splicers. 
Integra  Technical  Services 
Portsmouth,  NH 

(603)  431-3868  Fax:  (603)  431-8062 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  1981  7-unit  HARRIS  N-ieOO, 
excellent  condition.  Avail.  July, 
1991. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  METRO 
+  3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately 

Two  brand  new  lO-unit  TKS  presses  - 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately 

2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp.  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


FOR  SALE:  Excess  equipment  -  One 
Goss  Community  SC  folder  -  new  1974  - 
cut  off  22  3/4"  with  50  HP  motor  and 
1/4  folder,  also  one  Count-O-Veyor 
model  105,  new  1985.  Both  units  in 
good  condition.  Best  offer.  Call 
203-628-9645.  Ask  for  Tony  or  Rob. 


Cosmo  Press-1974-4  units.  Good 
running  condition,  plate  bender,  plate 
punch.  Call  813-461-0245  or 
303-693-9425. 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4”  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4”  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4”  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 

3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 

2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 

All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  Januaiv 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770  , 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Goss  Community  units  as  is/must  be 
seen  running. 

Also  stack  units. 

No  Brokers 

Box  5264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HiLP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

Director  of  News  Bureau 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  seeks  a  Director  of  the  News 
Bureau  and  Deputy  Associate  Chancel¬ 
lor  for  Public  Affairs.  The  News  Bureau 
is  the  primary  contact  point  for  news 
media  seeking  information  about  the 
university. 

The  director’s  responsibilities  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to:  management  of 
personnel  and  equipment;  supervision 
of  and  editorial  control  over  materials 
produced  by  the  bureau;  contacts  with 
national,  state  and  local  media;  advis¬ 
ing  campus  officers  on  media  issues; 
and  representing  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  when  the  Associate  Chancellor  is 
unavailable. 

Candidates  should  have  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  or  a  related  field; 
excellent  editing  skills;  demonstrated 
excellence  in  analyzing  complex  issues 
and  communicating  them  to  the  public; 
well-established  contacts  and  profes¬ 
sional  affiliations  in  the  media;  and  an 
understanding  of  major  research- 
criented  universities.  Management 
experience  is  desired. 

This  is  a  regular,  full-time,  12-month, 
academic-professional  position,  avail¬ 
able  June  1,  1991.  Salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  experience.  To 
ensure  equal  consideration,  letter  of 
application  and  resumes  should  be  sent 
by  April  3,  1991,  to: 

Rosalind  Lewis 
Office  of  Public  Affairs 
601  E.  John  Street,  Room  304 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign 

Champaign,  Illinois  61820 
217/333-5010 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Instructor/Assistant  Professor 
Advertising,  starting  August  26,  1991. 
Teach  courses  in  all  advertising  areas, 
possibly  entry-level  public  relations. 
Assist  advertising  students  on  campus 
newspaper;  sponsor  student  ad  club. 
Master’s  in  journalism  required,  plus  at 
least  five  years  significant  professional 
advertising  experience  within  past  ten 
years.  Deadline  for  application  April  19, 
1991.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  official  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to: 

Dean  Clifton  Warren 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Central  State  University 
Edmond,  OK  73(134 
_ EOE/AA _ 

I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very 
modest  cottage,  with  my 
books,  my  family  and  a  few  old 
friends,  dining  on  simple 
bacon,  and  letting  the  world 
roll  on  as  it  liked,  than  to 
occupy  the  most  splendid  post 
which  any  human  power  can 
give. 

Thomas  Jefferson 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Internal  Control/Compliance 

We  seek  a  flexible,  innovative  person  to 
document,  evaluate  and  improve  our 
controls  and  to  monitor  compliance  in 
newspaper  offices  across  the  country. 
Audit  supervisory  experience  a  must; 
newspaper  experience  highly  desirable. 
Heavy  (up  to  50%)  travel.  Salary  to 
45k.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  5266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN 
U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Mature  professional  with  stamina  and 
all-around  skills  to  produce  small  week¬ 
ly  in  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  with  help  from 
freelancers  and  other  contributors. 
Weekly  experience  a  plus.  Modest 
salary,  but  opportunity  to  become  part- 
owner.  Send  resume  and  non-return¬ 
able  clips  and  state  salary  desired  in 
reply  to  Box  5258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

17,000  circulation  zone  two  daily  seeks 
an  experienced  advertising  executive.  If 
you  are  organized;  if  you  can  sell  major 
accounts;  and  if  you’re  a  motivational 
sales  manager,  we’d  like  to  hear  from 
you.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  MBO 
Program,  401(K)  plan,  good  benefits, 
and  a  great  quality  of  life.  Send  your 
resume,  with  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  5261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  suburban 
semi-weekly  within  newspaper  group 
operating  in  fast  growing  market  near 
New  Orleans.  Good  market,  competi¬ 
tive,  excellent  potential.  Salary 
mid-20’s  plus  bonuses.  Call  The  St. 
Tammany  News-Banner  at  (504) 
892-7980  for  Mr.  Burckell. 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  PERSON  sales 
professional  needed  for  special  edition. 
Allan  Evans,  Daily  News,  Russel,  Kan. 
67665,  (913)  483-2118. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER: 
Needed  for  Monday  thru  Saturday  daily, 
sales-oriented  person  to  supen/ise  staff. 
Experienced  in  newspaper  planning, 
advertising  makeup,  page  layout, 
design.  Send  resume  and  job  experi¬ 
ence  to  PO  Box  968,  Hickory,  NC 
28603. 


Advertising  Manager  for  zone  8  weekly. 
Must  be  a  mature  well  organized  self¬ 
starter  who  enjoys  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Layout,  copywriting  and  heavy 
sales  experience  essential.  Base  with 
strong  incentives  and  fringes.  Near  a 
college,  skiing  and  fishing  etc..  Send 
resume  to  Box  5253,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION-TRIBUNE, 
438,000  combined  Sunday  circulation, 
is  seeking  a  dynamic  leader  to  direct  a 
staff  of  1 15  telephone  sales  reps  and  4 
group  managers. 

Major  responsibilities  include  develop¬ 
ment  of  incentive  programs,  action 
plans  for  sales  goals  accomplishment, 
customer  service,  personnel,  budget. 
Must  have  solid  knowledge  of  computer 
systems  and  marketing  strategies,  and 
be  an  innovative  team  player. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefit  plan.  Send  resume, 
references,  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  to: 

Union  Tribune  Publishing  Co./SRK 
PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.1 5  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

jer  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3er  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

}er  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  tor  box  senrice. 


Count  a?- an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  iimrtkui:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times.  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  avallabla  upon  raquast. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

-  A 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Northern  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeking  an  experienced,  result-oriented 
professional  to  manage  an  18  person 
Classified  Advertising  Department, 
including  outside  sales  people.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of 
3  years  managerial  experience  plus  5 
years  practical  Classified  Advertising 
background. 

Previous  experience  will  include: 
^Proven  administrative,  organization¬ 
al,  and  leadership  capabilities. 

*The  ability  to  train,  direct,  and  moti¬ 
vate  by  example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  Times  Publishing 
Company,  205  West  12th  Street,  Erie, 
PA  16534.  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  for 
80,000  Zone  7  daily  newspaper.  Strong 
staff  of  13  (3  outside  and  10  phone) 
needs  an  experienced  promotion- 
minded  motivator  with  good  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  proven  track  record. 
Join  a  strong  management  team  and 
excellent  sales  department  that  is  inno¬ 
vative  and  aggressive.  Salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  excellent  benefits.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Expanding  South  Florida  weekly  looking 
for  experienced  (1-3  years)  people  for 
editorial,  advertising  sales  and  classi¬ 
fied  positions.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to:  Box  5234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


ARTIST 

A  booming,  160,000  daily  in  fastest 
growing  county  in  California  looking  for 
someone  with  experience,  imaginative 
page  design  skills,  Mac  smarts  and 
strong  concepts  for  infographics 
designed  for  content,  not  just  appear¬ 
ance.  Illustration  ability  a  plus.  This 
recently  redesigned  newspaper  has  an 
art  staff  of  6.  Send  resume,  samples 
quickly  to  Sally  Ann  Maas,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502-0792. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


Art  Director  needed  for  The  Ledger,  a 
77,000  circulation  Florida  daily 
between  Orlando  and  Tampa.  Primary 
strength  needed  in  illustration,  but 
seeking  someone  with  knowledge  in 
graphics,  Macintosh  computers,  page 
design.  Prefer  someone  with  prior 
supervisory  experience.  Work  in  full 
color,  B/W,  realism,  cubism,  abstract, 
and  some  cartooning  and  page  design. 
Send  resume  and  examples  of  work  to 
Bruce  Giles,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL 
33802. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
Sunny  Southern  California  major  metro 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  a^essive, 
self-motivated  and  upwardly  mobile 
Circulation  professional.  We  need 
people  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
Circulation  experience  who  can  manage 
an  office  of  ten  or  more  District  Mana¬ 
gers  in  a  market  which  requires  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  planning,  a  keen  ability  to 
service  customers,  and  possesses  top- 
notch  communication  and  people  skills. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  opportunity, 
send  resume  to  Larry  Blake,  The  Orange 
County  Register,  625  N.  Grand  Avenue, 
Santa  Ana,  California  92701  or  call 
(714)  953-7751. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

15,000  PM  daily  plus  Sunday  seeks  pro 
with  experience  at  similiar  sized  daily. 
Our  manager  will  concentrate  on  opera¬ 
tions  and  marketing  with  emphasis  on 
sen/ice-no  data  processing  or  collec¬ 
tion  responsibilities.  Our  delivery  logis¬ 
tics  are  difficult,  but  growth  potential  is 
very  good.  You  must  be  dedicated, 
honest,  reliable,  and  be  willing  to  work 
hard.  This  is  not  a  desk  job.  It  requires  a 
hands-on,  can  do  attitude.  Salary  and 
incentives,  good  benefits.  Including 
401K.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter, 
including  salary  history,  current  salary, 
references  to  Publisher,  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  901  North  8th,  Kansas  City,  KS 
66101. 


SUNDAYS  OFF 

Immediate  opening  for  key  Circulation 
Manager  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Will 
manage  a  multi-state  area  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  industry.  Excellent  pay  and 
company  car.  Apply  now  to: 

VP/Circulation 

3355  Lenox  Rd.,  NE  #  750 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR;  Responsible 
for  assigning,  editing,  layout  and 
production  of  twice-weekly  community 
insert  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
Previous  reporting,  copy  editing  and 
layout  experience  necessary.  Must  be 
able  to  work  any  shifts.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Bryan  Briggs- 
French,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  PO 


No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR.  Gannett’s 
56,000  morning  daily  serving  Central 
New  York  seeks  experienced  candidates 
skilled  in  evaluating  stories  and  photos, 
managing  the  wire,  editing,  headline 
writing  and  layout.  Inquire:  Jack  Marsh, 
Executive  Editor,  Observer-Dispatch, 
221  Oriskany  Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501. 
Phone  (315)  792-5004.  EOE. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.  Small  daily  on 
northern  Michigan  coast  is  accepting 
applications  for  reporten layout  editor 
who  can  fill  ME's  job  in  near  future. 
Good  step  up  for  weekly  editor.  Call  Rip 
in  Cheboygan,  (616)  627-7144. 


Midsized  Zone  3  daily  seeks  team  lead¬ 
er  to  challenge  and  motivate  30  on 
talented  news  staff;  must  know  mean¬ 
ing  of  "local  news"  —  how  to  find  it, 
write  it  and  follow  it  up.  $30,000;  good 
benefits,  etc.  Reply  Box  5248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Feature/news  writer/repoiter  for  weekly 
commercial  real  estate  paper.  Busi¬ 
ness,  newspaper  experience  preferred. 
F/T  with  benefits.  Some  P/T  also  avail¬ 
able.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  non-returnable  samples  to  Robert 
Hickey,  The  Corridor  Real  Estate  Jour¬ 
nal,  1020  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Alexandria  VA 
22314. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Due  to  a  promotion,  an  award-winning 
Zone  5  AM  paper  is  looking  for  a  hard¬ 
working,  creative  reporter/manager  to 
take  control  of  our  14-person  desk. 

We  need  a  manager  who  has  high  ener¬ 
gy,  good  people  skills,  feels  comfortable 
with  nontraditional  journalism  and  can 
flourish  in  a  team  environment. 

The  successful  applicant  will  know  how 
to  put  out  a  daily  paper  for  readers,  not 
other  journalists:  coach  and  motivate  an 
enthusiastic  news  team;  and  feel 
comfortable  in  a  dynamic,  ever- 
changing  environment. 

We  are  a  newspaper  with  excellent 
benefits,  competitive  salaries  and 
people-oriented  management  philoso¬ 
phy.  Send  resume,  references  and  your 
views  on  management  styles  and  the 
roles  of  a  newspaper  in  the  community 
to  Box  5265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  midwest 
applicants. 

EDITOR  -  You  don't  want  this  job.  It’s 
going  to  take  long  hours  on  a  tight 
budget  in  a  super  competitive  market.  If 
you're  looking  for  a  maintenance  job, 
you  don't  want  this  one.  But  if  you 
thrive  on  competition,  if  you  long  to 
teach,  guide  and  mold  a  young  but 
eager  staff,  if  you  have  the  credentials 
and  character  and  energy  to  lead  by 
example  and  lead  in  battle  ...  if  you  like 
mountains  and  lakes  and  some  of  the 
most  scenic  country  in  the  nation  and  if 
you're  not  afraid  of  the  cold  ...  maybe 
you  do  want  this  job.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Terrence  M.  Brennan, 
Publisher,  The  Record,  Troy,  NY 
12181. 


EDUCATION  WRITER 

Award-winning  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  has  an  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  education  writer.  We  place  a 
major  emphasis  on  enterprise  reporting. 
We  also  offer  good  salary  and  benefit 
packages.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to:  Box  5262,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor  with  sport/pictorial  emphasis. 
Must  be  a  mature  well  organized  self¬ 
starter  who  enjoys  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Writing,  layout  and  people  skills 
essential.  A  zone  8  weekly  near  a 
college,  skiing,  fishing  and  camping. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5252,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Expanding  South  Florida  weekly  looking 
for  experienced  (1-3  years)  people  for 
editorial,  advertising  sales  and  classi¬ 
fied  positions.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to;  Box  5235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Family-owned,  two-paper  weekly  group 
in  Massachusetts  Berkshires  seeks 
reporter.  Will  train  recent  grad.  We 
don't  just  cover  meetings.  Our  “grads” 
go  to  dailys.  Skiing,  hiking,  music, 
theater  and  lots  of  hard  work.  Start  May 
or  sooner.  Bill  Densmore,  (413) 
458-5713  or  PO  Box  95,  Williamstown, 
MA  01267. _ 

Family:  A  unit  composed  not 
only  of  children,  but  of  men, 
women,  an  occasional  animal, 
and  the  common  cold. 

ElbertHubbard______^_^ 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GRAPHICS  editor  is  needed  for  a 
respected  daily  in  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  a  new 
position.  The  paper  is  undergoing  a 
redesign,  and  the  successful  applicant 
will  play  a  major  role.  We  are  looking  for 
an  experienced  graphic  artist/journalist 
who  can  lay  out  attractive  pages,  use 
pictures  and  other  graphic  elements 
intelligently,  supervise  photographers, 
and  use  a  Mac.  Interest  and  ability  in 
color  production  and  pagincrtion  would 
be  an  advantage.  Excellent  salary  and 
conditions.  Please  apply  in  writing  to 
Reg  Henry,  Editor,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
271,  Monterey,  CA  93942. _ 

Investigative/Business 

Editor 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  editor 
to  help  direct  a  team  of  enterprising 
reporters  who  cover  business,  courts, 
legal  issues  and  real  estate  in  South 
Florida.  This  is  a  great  job  for  someone 
who  enjoys  helping  writers  through 
challenging,  investigative  reporting 
situations.  The  editor  must  have  an  eye 
for  spotting  story  opportunities  our 
competition  in  Miami,  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  West  Palm  Beach  walk  by. 

The  editor  we  hire  will  handle  analytical 
-  often  magazine-length  -  articles.  As 
our  daily  newspaper  writes  for  ceos, 
bankers,  lawyers,  and  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers  we  put  a  sophisticated  spin  on  our 
coverage.  The  editing  must  be  sophisti¬ 
cated  too.  We’re  looking  for  someone 
who  has  a  knack  for  polishing  and  orga¬ 
nizing  a  complicated  stoi^  in  such  a  way 
that  our  readers  don’t  think  we’ve  hand¬ 
ed  them  anything  difficult  -  just 
compelling.  We’re  an  American  Lawyer 
newspaper  and  Time  Warner  Inc. 
affiliate. 

Candidates  should  have  stellar  writing 
skills  as  well  as  significant  reporting 
background.  If  the  job  sounds  exciting, 
send  a  resume  and  clips  to  The  Review, 
328  Banyan  Blvd.,  West  Palm  Beach, 
FL  33401,  attn.  lieborah  Petit  Lowe, 
executive  editor. _ 

NEW  EDITOR  FOR  NEW  DEPARTMENT 
Frustrated  working  in  a  department  that 
puts  together  the  same  tired  features 
and  business  sections?  Got  an  urge  to 
show  the  newspaper  world  what  could 
be  done  if  someone  really  cared? 

We’ve  got  the  perfect  spot  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative,  risk-taking  department 
editor.  Need  five-year  track  record  of 
editing  and  managing  successes.  We’ll 
provide  the  writers,  photographers, 
artists  and  designers;  you  provide  the 
ideas  and  hands-on  management. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Zone  2,  daily/Sunday. 
Resume,  tearsheets,  philosophy  letter 
to  Box  5244,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Guar¬ 
anteed  response. 


PHOTO  DIRECTOR 

THE  COLORFUL  New  Haven  Register 
(circulation  135,000  Sundays, 
103,000  mornings)  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  director  to  lead  its  photo  team. 
Must  be  a  proven  leader  and  good 
manager  with  strong  communication 
skills.  We  seek  a  news-oriented  photo¬ 
graphy  advocate  who  works  well  with 
various  departments.  You  would  replace 
a  well-respected  editor  who  must  leave 
for  family  reasons.  Letter,  resume  and 
one  copy  of  your  paper  to:  Dave  Butler, 
Editor,  New  Haven  (fMister,  40  Sargent 
Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 


Progressive,  award-winning  27,000  PM 
daily  in  the  Northern  Rockies  is  looking 
for  a  copy  editor  to  join  our  new  univer¬ 
sal  copy  desk.  Entry-level  applicants 
accepted  to  handle  sports  copy,  page 
layout  and  other  assignments.  News¬ 
paper  is  full  color  and  paginated.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  5243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS  -  If  you’ve  got  two  years 
experience,  a  hunger  for  covering  news 
and  an  ability  to  write  so  that  readers 
can  understand  ...  we’ve  got  winter 
skiing,  summer  lakes,  lots  of  moun¬ 
tains,  fierce  newspaper  competition,  95 
years  of  community  service,  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence  and  two  reporting 
positions.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  5236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 
FEATURE  WRITERS 

Expansion  and  a  departure  create  open¬ 
ings  for; 

•  Versatile  features  writer  for  life-styles, 
health  and  fitness,  entertainment. 
Opens  mid-April. 

•  Entry-level  reporter/photoprapher  who 
knows  Western  agriculture,  to  join 
weekly  farm  supplement.  Opens  mid- 
May. 

•  Reporter  with  some  ag  background  for 
daily  GA  work.  Immediate. 

•  Beginning  or  experienced  copy  editor 
for  paginated  universal  desk.  Mac 
knowledge  preferred.  Quark  experience 
helpful.  Opens  June  1. 

Competitive  pay  and  benefits;  medical, 
401K,  health  club.  Live  amid  sunny 
southern  Idaho’s  outdoor  splendor  - 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  Whitewater, 
golf.  Work  for  aggressive,  future- 
oriented  22,000  daily. 

Send  resume,  clips,  references  to; 

Clark  Walworth 
Managing  Editor 
The  Times-News 
PO  Box  548 
Twin  Falls,  ID  83303 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Fast-growing,  160,000  daily  in  boom¬ 
ing  Southern  California  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  editor  enthusiastic  about 
making  stories  work  for  the  reader  and 
writing  bright  headlines.  Should  know 
sports,  grammar,  how  to  spot  and  fill 
holes  and  how  to  help  writers  polish 
copy.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  support¬ 
ing  material  to;  John  Garrett,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502. 


SSI  SERVICES,  INC. 

AT  THE  ARNOLD  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
NEAR  TULLAHOMA,  TENNESSEE 
IS  NOW  ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  POSITION: 

SENIOR  WRITER 

Requires  a  B.S.  degree  in  journalism 
plus  five  or  more  years  of  solid  writing 
experience  about  science  or  technical 
issues  for  general  audiences.  Some 
script  (for  multi-media  productions) 
and  speech  writing  is  desirable.  Word 
processing  and  PC  desktop  publishing 
are  also  desired,  and  experience  work¬ 
ing  in  a  public  relations  department  in  a 
high  technology  firm  would  be  ideal. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  able 
to  obtain  a  government  security 
clearance. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Please  submit 
resume,  salary  history,  and  three  writing 
samples  in  confidence  to: 

A.E.  Stone 

Human  Resources  Administrator 
SSI  Services,  Inc. 

Arnold  Air  Force  Base 
Tennessee  37389-9998 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
(M/F/H/V) 

U.S  CITIZENSHIP  REQUIRED 


TALENTED  WRITER  WANTED 

America’s  leading  publisher  of  popular 
health  books  is  seeking  first-class 
writers  for  its  expanding  staff.  If  you’re 
creative,  self-  motivated,  team-spirited, 
love  to  research  and  desire  a  caring 
work  environment,  this  may  be  the  job 
of  your  dreams.  Great  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Quality  working  condi¬ 
tions,  including  employee  fitness 
center.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Cen¬ 
trally  located  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  A  minimum  of  3  years 
professional  writing  experience  a  must. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to; 
Personnel  Department 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC 
33  East  Minor  Street 
_ Emmaus,  PA  18098 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember— in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 
Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  30,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina  area. 
$26,000/yr.  plus  excellent  benefits. 
Management  experience,  thorough 
knowledge  of  Harris  VI 5  press  and/or 
News  King  required  for  commercial 
printing  operation.  Mail  resume  to  Box 
5232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's  largest 
daily  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a  person 
who  is  committed  to  top-notch  quality 
work,  is  organized  and  detail  oriented, 
and  has  good  professional  management 
skills  to  manage  our  press  department. 
The  successful  candidate  must  possess 
good  communication  skills,  be  able  to 
deliver  quality  results  under  pressure, 
and  be  able  to  motivate  and  lead 
employees.  Prior  supervisory  and  Goss 
Metro  experience  a  must. 

If  interested,  submit  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  resume,  references  and  salary 
history  to: 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  should  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  Wednesday,  April  17,  1991. 
_ EOE  M/F _ 

Home  is  the  place  where, 
when  you  have  to  go  there, 
they  have  to  take  you  in. 

Robert  Frost 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Mid-size  daily.  Zone  4,  seeks  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  oversee  composing  and 
press  operations.  Currently  on  upgrade 
Compugraphic  One  System  in  compos¬ 
ing.  Press  is  Goss  Urbanite.  Salary 
negotiable.  Please  send  resume  and 
references  to  Box  5259,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pressman  with  camera/circulation 
experience  tor  Goss  Community  in  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting,  skiing  country.  Must  oper¬ 
ate  and  maintain  a  clean  Goss 
Community  and  accept  full  responsibili¬ 
ty  from  camera  to  distribution  for 
community  Zone  8,  5  day  daily.  Compe¬ 
titive  salaiy  with  fringes.  Send  resume 
to  Box  5254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Desire  to  lead  your  effort  toward  setting 
up  a  new  Alternate  Distr'bution  Division 
in  a  metro  area.  Strong  circulation  and 
marketing  experience:  with  MBA.  I  have 
contacts  with  both  APD  and  PE.  If  your 
company  has  made  the  decision  to 
move  ahead,  please  contact  me. 

Box  5257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISJRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED 
HANDS-ON  PUBLISHER 
President,  Regional  Vice  President  and 
Publisher  positions  held,  22-year  track 
record  of  building  management  teams 
and  providing  "hands-on’  leadership  in 
turn  around  and  building  situations, 
experience  includes  dailies  to  60,000, 
multiple  weeklies  to  300,000.  Phone  J. 
Gene  Chambers  (313)  781-2311  or 
write  53212  Sherwood  Lane,  Shelby 
Township,  Ml  48315. 


PUBLISHER/GM  with  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  news,  labor  contract  negotiations, 
commercial  printing,  turn  arounds,  and 
ancillary  profit  centers,  seeks  challenge 
any  zone.  Call  Douglas  (813) 
394-2832.  Write  730  Amber  Drive, 
Marco  Island,  FL  33937. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

Experienced  Ad  Director,  sales,  produc¬ 
tion.  Good  motivation,  promotion.  John 
(816)  827-3110.  400  N.  Engineer, 
Sedalia,  MO  65301. 


Seven  years  as  RAM  and  AD.  Done  TMC 
and  mail  startups,  and  PM  to  AM 
conversion.  Sold  metro  and  managed 
daily  groups.  Good  trainer.  Fair  but  clin¬ 
ical,  degreed.  We  can  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Call  (208)  773-7756. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Presently  employed.  Good  track  record, 
excellent  references,  wishes  to  make 
change  to  medium  size  publication  in 
zone  4  or  6.  Box  5256,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (5-1/2 
years),  seeks  same  long  term  post  at 
9,000+  daily.  Garry  Sadler  (517) 
263-1975. 


Country  Circulation  Job  Wanted.  Will 
travel.  Will  relocate.  District  manager 
experience  with  Wichita,  Kansas  daily 
and  Hutchinson,  Kansas  daily.  Gene 
Springer  (701)  572-3119. 

Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


Young,  aggressive,  creative  C.D.  who  is 
both  people  &  results  oriented  seeking 
new  challenges.  Team  player  that  leads 
by  example.  Forte  in  service,  sales,  & 
marketing.  Diversified  experience, 
competitive  market.  Searching  for  prog¬ 
ressive  organization.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  proven  track  record. 

Box  5260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Award-winning  copy  editor  seeks  edit¬ 
ing  or  layout  position.  I  have  nine  years 
editing  and  design  experience  and  have 
worked  extensively  with  color  graphics. 
I  also  have  supervisory  experience.  Box 
5250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
DECLARES  FREE  AGENCY 
Fourteen-year  veteran  ready  for  jump  to 
the  bigs.  Solid  hitter  to  left  or  center, 
fields  most  positions,  commits  few 
errors.  Dependable  team  player.  Also 
manages.  Box  5245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Experienced  SPORTS  WRITER  seeks 
position  at  daily.  Award-winning  colum¬ 
nist,  top  layout,  idea  man.  Will  relocate. 
Write  or  call:  4820  Lamont  Street 
San  Diego,  CA  92109 
(619)  483-1628. 


Freelance  pieces  in  Newsday,  Daily 
News.  Staffer  for  city  weekly.  Ready  for 
position  on  small  or  mid-sized  daily. 
Plenty  of  good  clips.  Call  Steve:  (718) 
898-5447/ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


New  York-based,  versatile  and  energetic 
reporter  with  ten  years’  experience  on 
major  dailies  and  magazines  -  as  well  as 
in  television  and  radio  -  seeks  freelance 
work  in  both  print  and  broadcast  in  all 
areas  of  news,  features,  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  Advantage?  A  reliable,  hard¬ 
working  reporter/writer  with  creative 
ideas,  a  knack  for  writing  tight,  clean 
copy  with  a  flair  -  someone  who  never 
misses  the  mark  (or  a  deadline!).  Clip¬ 
pings,  references  available. 

Call  (212)  629-2000. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  Desk 
Experience,  full-part  time.  Phone: 
(719)  336-8148:  (719)  336-2688. 


SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR 
Veteran  beat  reporter  and  copy  editor 
with  two  of  nation’s  premier  dailies 
wants  to  join  another  top  team.  Award¬ 
winning  clips,  outstanding  references. 
Call  Gary  Silvers  at  (904)  378-4598. 


SPORTS  WRITER/LAYOUT 
Award-winning  sports  journalist  now 
stranded  on  the  news  side  longs  for 
return  to  sports.  Five  years  covering 
preps,  colleges,  pros  for  P.M.  daily. 
Dozens  of  available  clips  reveal 
penchant  for  people  aspects  of  sports 
journalism.  Two  first-place  awards.  Also 
adept  at  layout.  Any  zone.  (603) 
898-7777. 


Talented,  hardworking  pro  seeks 
writing/reporting  work,  freelance  or  full¬ 
time,  in  New  York  City.  Strong  news¬ 
paper  background  covering  business, 
political,  sociological  and  medical 
issues.  Call  Sue  (212)  721-0651. 


Veteran  AP  and  Newhouse  editor  seeks 
desk  job  in  southeast.  Richard  Waters, 
955  S.  Columbus  #503,  Arlington,  VA 
22204.  (703)  820-9297. 


Victim  of  economic  downturn.  Talented 
editorial  cartoonist  with  seven  years  of 
experience  looking  for  a  newspaper  that 
appreciates  quality  and  creativity. 

Call  Bob  Rich  (203)  387-2497. 


FREELANCE _ 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALIST: 
From  alcoholism  to  weight  loss,  I  can 
give  your  health  and  medical  coverage  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Regular  contributor  to 
national  publications.  Member  of 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  American  Medical  Writers 
Association.  Ruth  Papazian,  1575 
Williamsbridge  Road,  Bronx,  NY 
10461.  (212)  823-7342 


SALES 


SENIOR  CORPORATE 
VP  MARKETING/ 

SALES  DIRECTOR 

SEEKS  CHALLENGING  ASSIGNMENT. 
Strategic  planning,  situation  analysis, 
extrapolation,  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  sales  &  telemarketing  training, 
creative  advertising  and  promotion 
talent  with  the  passion  and  dynamics  to 
stimulate  and  drive  publishing  results. 


Ron  Unger  -  (817)  370-1442. 


ELECTRONIC 

TECHNICIAN 

Richmond  Newspapers  is  currently  seeking  electronic 

technicians  who  can  work  comfortably  in  a  highly  auto¬ 
mated  computer  control,  time-sensitive  production  envi¬ 
ronment. 

We  require: 

□  Good  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  digital 
and  analog  circuitry  and  technologies. 

□  Strong  understanding  of  computers  and  computer 
architecture. 

□  Experienced  in  the  use  of  test  equipment,  i.e.,  oscillo¬ 
scopes,  meters,  circuit  analyzers  and  other  commonly 
used  testing  devices. 

□  Familiar  with  UNIX,  VMS,  DOS  and  other  common 
computer  operating  systems. 

□  Firm  understanding  of  data  communications,  local 
area  network  technology  and  telecommunications. 

□  Exposure  to  process  control  equipment,  i.e.,  program¬ 
mable  controllers,  counters,  timers  and  other  integral 
parts  of  a  process  control  system. 

We  offer  -  □  Challenging  position. 

□  Variety  of  responsibilities. 

□  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

□  Comprehensive  benefit  program. 

□  Training  and  development  programs. 

□  Competitive  compensation  package. 

Send 

resume  to:  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  -  1 
RICHMOND  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
POST  OFHCE  BOX  C-32333 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  23293 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

Censorship  by  the  U.S.  military  in  Turkey 


By  Sid  Balman 

At  Incirlik  Air  Base  in  southeast 
Turkey,  where  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
launched  thousands  of  strikes  against 
Iraq  and  housed  more  than  1,500 
Marine  and  Army  ground  troops,  re¬ 
porters  were  barred  from  the  massive 
facility  by  American  officials  and 
denied  any  information  about  the  mis¬ 
sion  there. 

U.S.  military  and  diplomatic  offi¬ 
cials  in  Turkey  repeatedly  informed 
reporters  requesting  visits  to  Incirlik 
or  information  about  the  waves  of 
heavily  armed  American  planes  seen 
taking  off  from  the  base  day  and  night 
that  they  wanted  to  accommodate  the 
media  but  were  prevented  by  the 
Turkish  government. 

In  fact,  1  discovered  after  more 
than  a  month  of  bureaucratic  dodges 
and  half-truths  from  U.S.  military  and 
diplomatic  officials,  the  Turks  were 
willing  to  grant  reporters  access  to 
Incirlik  but  the  Americans  were  not. 

Although  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
occupied  Incirlik  since  1%6,  it  techni¬ 
cally  belonged  to  the  Turks  and  they 
had  the  final  say  over  media  access, 
according  to  American  officials. 


cover  the  northwest  front  of  the  Gulf 
war  for  three  American  publications. 
On  its  face,  it  made  sense  to  me  and 
the  other  hundred  or  so  reporters 
based  in  Turkey. 

The  sprawling  Islamic  nation’s 
president,  Turgut  Ozal,  took  a  big 
gamble  by  allowing  the  United  States 
to  strike  at  Iraq  from  his  country. 
Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein  had 
already  threatened  to  bomb  Turkey 
for  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  and  a  fundamentalist  backlash 
from  Ozal’s  countrymen  and  neigh¬ 
bors  could  erupt  at  any  time. 

In  January  alone,  more  than  20 
NATO  or  U.S. -related  targets  in 
Turkey  were  bombed  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  civilian  employee  at  Incirlik  was 
shot  dead  by  a  terrorist  group  pro¬ 
testing  the  “bloody  schemes  of  U.S. 
imperialism”  in  the  Gulf. 


trymen. 

He  arranged  for  me  to  communi¬ 
cate  this  message  to  the  Turkish  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  the  equivalent  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense,  and  after 
three  days  I  received  permission  to 
visit  Incirlik.  In  retrospect,  I  should 
have  suspected  something  when  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Ministry  official  told 
me,  “I  don’t  know  how  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  going  to  react.” 

Several  days  later  at  the  front  gate 
of  Incirlik,  a  few  hundred  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Ankara,  I  discovered  exactly 
what  reaction  my  visit  would  prompt. 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  managed  to 
get  permission  from  the  Turks,”  Lt. 
Col.  Crowley,  the  chief  spokesman, 
said,  “but  we  are  not  prepared  to  let 
you  on  the  base  or  answer  any  of  your 
questions.” 

He  told  me  to  speak  with  Regina 


“I  don’t  know  how  you  managed  to  get  permission 
from  the  Turks,”  Lt.  Coi.  Crowiey,  the  chief 
spokesman,  said,  “but  we  are  not  prepared  to  iet  you 
on  the  base  or  answer  any  of  your  questions.” 


“There  is  a  great  story  here  to  tell, 
but  the  Turks  are  running  the  show 
and  they  don’t  want  any  media,”  the 
chief  military  spokesman  at  Incirlik, 
Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Philip  J.  Crowley, 
said  in  February. 

This  was  the  explanation  given  to 
me  shortly  after  arriving  in  Turkey  to 


(Balman  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  Washington,  D.C.) 
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In  light  of  those  threats,  according 
to  a  U.S.  diplomat  in  Ankara,  the 
Turks  were  just  not  prepared  to 
“stoke  the  fire”  by  allowing  journal¬ 
ists  to  give  blow-by-blow  reports  of 
Turkey’s  role  in  the  war. 

During  an  off-the-record  chat  in 
early  February  with  a  senior  official 
of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry, 
many  of  the  40  or  so  journalists  there 
took  the  opportunity  to  say  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  press  restrictions 
at  Incirlik  were  untenable  as  well  as 
inconsistent  with  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  the  Gulf. 
The  Turkish  diplomat  said  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  just  not  willing  at  that  time 
to  allow  visits  to  Incirlik  or  to  divulge 
any  information  about  its  mission. 

During  a  meeting  with  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  I  explained  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  was  missing  an  opportunity 
to  shed  some  light  on  an  important  but 
little-known  country  and  to  show  that 
Turkey  was  a  responsible  member  of 
the  world  community.  I  told  him  that 
readers  were  curious  about  the  fate  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Turkey.  My  aim  was 
not  to  divulge  information  that  would 
compromise  U.S.  or  Turkish  security, 
I  said,  rather  to  give  American  troops 
at  Incirlik  an  opportunity  to  speak 
through  me  to  their  families  and  coun¬ 


Eltz,  the  political-military  officer  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Ankara,  to  coor¬ 
dinate  my  visit.  Eltz  told  me  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  and  Department 
of  Defense  had  two  main  concerns  to 
iron  out  before  I  would  be  allowed  to 
visit  Incirlik:  How  to  work  around 
DoD’s  policy  against  granting  “exclu¬ 
sives”  to  journalists  and  what  ground 
rules  the  Turkish  government  wanted 
to  impose  on  my  report. 

Eltz  said  she  was  “confident” 
these  could  be  worked  out  in  a  few 
days.  After  a  few  days  Eltz  and 
Crowley  said  they  were  working  on  it 
but  did  not  yet  have  a  definitive 
answer.  Don’t  worry  Crowley  said, 
“we’re  all  pulling  for  you.” 

I  decided  to  travel  on  to  the  Iraqi 
frontier,  400  miles  southeast,  and  visit 
other  Turkish  bases  in  the  region.  Eltz 
and  Crowley  said  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  everything  worked  out  when 
I  returned 

Although  the  Turkish  government 
restricted  access  to  the  five  other 
bases,  prearranged  groups  of  report¬ 
ers  were  allowed  to  visit  them.  At  the 
border,  despite  the  presence  of  Iraqi 
troops  several  hundred  yards  away, 
Turkish  officers  permitted  me  to  stay 
several  days  and  to  speak  freely  with 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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ure,  newspapers  are  cutting  costs,  but  now  more  than  ever,  newspapers  are  looking  to 
purchase  efficient  and  cost-effective  equipment.  In  fact,  the  ANPA  Annual  Survey  of  their 
member  newspapers  reported  capital  expenditures  for  1990  to  be  over  $1.4  billion!  That's  $1.4  billion 
sure  to  be  equaled  or  surpassed  in  1991. 


Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  will  publish  three  issues  geared  toward  the  biggest  newspaper  convention  of 
the  year— the  ANPA  TECHNICAL  EXPOSITION  AND  CONFERENCE,  June  8-12,  Las  Vegas,  NV.  These 
three  issues  offer  you  a  three-pronged  sales  effort  to  catch  attention,  hold  attention  and  sell  your  products 
to  your  prime  prospects  and  customers — newspaper  publishers,  general  managers,  operations  managers, 
circulation  executives  and  editors — the  readers  of  E&P.  Read  on  and  see  how  the  ad  pages  of  E&P  can 
enhance  and  support  your  sales  efforts  toward  a  slice  of  the  $1.4  billion  pie  in  1991... 


PI  IQQIIFaMSIlf  1 1  Published  a  full  month  before  the  conference,  this  issue  is  used  by  newspaper 

^  executives  to  plan  their  time  at  ANPA/TEC.  It  lists  all  the  conference  exhibitors, 
descriptions  of  what  they  plan  to  exhibit,  a  complete  floor  plan  of  the  exhibit  halls  as  well  as  general  news  of  what  they  can 
expect  to  see  and  hear  at  the  conference.  This  section  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound  within  the 
regular  May  11  th  issue  of  E&P.  You  can  be  sure  those  planning  to  attend  ANPA/TEC  will  be  holding  onto  this  section  and 
making  note  of  the  exhibits  they  plan  to  visit-be  sure  your  ad  is  in  this  issue  inviting  them  to  visit  yours. 

DEAOUNES:  Space-April  26  Copy-April  29 


pill^rrnpupp  ICQIIC  llinp  ft  exciting  issue  will  have  additional  distribution  at  the  conference.  It 

lOdUC  ullllC  O  ^j||  jjg  jjy  {Pig  conference  attendees  as  well  as  the  subscribers  of  E&P 
who  will  be  receiving  their  issues  in  the  mail.  The  convention  atmosphere  of  this  issue  provides  an  excellent  showcase  for  your 
products  and  services  and  enhances  your  ad  message  with  conference  attendees  while  they're  at  the  show  and  able  to  visit  your 
booth.  This  issue,  with  a  plus  circulation  of  over  2,500  copies  distributed  at  the  convention,  is  certainly  an  issue  that  will  be 
kept  all  year  long  by  loyal  E&P  readers. 

DEAOUNES:  Space-May  24  Copy-May  28 


PPQJ  PflMEERCMPF  IQQIIE  llino  1ft  Your  ad  in  this  issue  win  make  certain  your  company,  your 
ruo  I  "UUlirCnCIlUC  lOOUC” uunc  l  U  capabilities  and  your  services  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of 

your  prospects  as  they  return  to  their  offices  after  the  conference.  Your  ad  here  will  act  as  a  sales  call  follow-up  and  remind 
your  prospects  of  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  ad  will  also  be  in  the  right  setting  to  impress  those  prospects  you  saw  at  the 
conference  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  those  you  did  not  get  to  see.  The  "news"  environment  of  the  Post-Conference  issue 
is  very  popular  among  E&P  readers  for  its  up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  the  conference. 

DEAOUNES:  Spac8-JuiM  5  Copy-June  7 


Use  These  Timely,  Exciting  And  Effective  Issues  To  Get 
Your  Ad  Message  To  The  Entire  Newspaper  Industry . . . 
The  Readers  Of  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine. 


Call  your  local  sales  representative  today! 


New  York 

212  •  675  •  4380 


Chicago 

312*641  *0041 


SALES  OFFICES 

Los  Angeles 

213  *  382*6346 


New  Orleans 

504  *  386  *  9673 


San  Francisco 
415  *421  *  7950 


EcMtor&PubMsher  abp  je\ 

11  WMt  1961  StMt.  N«w  York.  N.y.  10011.  212-675-4380  I 


When  you  advertise  in  the 
Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican, 
you  reach  a  highly  intelligent  audience: 

84%  of  college  graduates* 

82%  of  those  with  graduate  degrees* 

82%  of  those  with  post-graduate  degrees* 

Of  course,  you  might  expect  this  in  a  market  with  the  second  largest 
concentration  of  college  students  in  New  England  -  nearly 
65,000  students  attend  21  colleges  and  uiiiversities  throughout 
the  greater  Springfield  market. 

When  you  want  to  reach  the  best  and  brightest,  advertising  in  the 
Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  is  a  smart  decision. 

Union-News 

SnnjNlStpiUiraii 

For  more  irformation, 

contact  Dwight  Brouillard  at 413-788-1108. 


*  Source:  1990 Bdden  CMS 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
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